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of  Results  end  General  Satisfaction.  A criterion  measure  of  Burnout 
was  developed  from  scores  obtained  on  tAe  Haslach  Burnout  Inventory, 

Additional  predictions  were  rude  predicting  a positive  relation* 
ship  between  the  amount  of  Sick  Leave  taken  and  burnout  and  a positive 
relationship  between  a subject's  self-report  measure  of  burnout  and  an 
independent  rating  made  by  a coworker, 

One  hundred  child  care  workers  employed  in  a residential  treat- 
ment facility  for  Che  mentally  retarded  and  the  emotionally  disturbed 
were  used  as  subjects.  A patn  analysis  was  perfonned  to  test  the  pro- 
posed model.  The  obtained  path  model  supported  the  theoretical  model 
proposed.  Direct  effects  on  Burnout  were  found  for  the  job  character- 
istic variables  of  Age  of  Population,  Diagnosis  of  Population,  Meaning- 
fulness of  Work,  Knowledge  of  Results,  and  General  Satisfaction  and  for 
the  personality  characteristic  variable  of  fgo  Development.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  effect  of  tgo  Development  on  Burnout  was  inconsistent  with 
the  predicted  negative  correlation;  discussion  was  offered  explaining 
this  finding  in  accordance  with  Loevinger's  theory  of  ego  development. 
Significant  indirect  effects  were  found  when  correlations  between  pairs 
of  variables  were  decomposed. 

A significenC  relationship  was  fopnd  between  Che  amount  of  Sick 
Leave  taken  and  scones  on  the  Emotional  Exhaustion — Frequency  scale  of 
the  MBI.  No  significant  results  were  found  between  a subject's  self- 
report  rating  on  burnout  and  a rating  made  by  a coworker. 

Suggestions  for  future  research  were  offered,  specifically 
regarding  choice  of  pensonality  and  job  characteristic  variables  to  be 
used  in  testing  future  theoretical  models  of  burnout. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


In  recent  years,  an  increase  in  the  problem  of  alienation  fmnv 
work  has  given  impetus  to  a number  of  research  studies  in  the  area  of 
industrial  psychology  and  organisational  behavior  with  focused  interest 
on  how  job  characteristics  influence  job  satisfaction  and  work  per- 
formance of  the  individual  (Turner  and  Lawrence,  IRfiSj  Hackman  and 
Lawler,  1971;  Hackman  and  Dldham,  1974,  1979;  Sims,  Szilagyi,  and  Keller, 
1976).  Por  nearly  SO  years  industrial  psychology  and  managerial  research 
was  devoted  to  using  a "scientific  management  approach"  to  work  and  thus 
to  the  devel onnent  of  job  simplification,  specialization,  standardiza- 
tion, and  routinization.  This  approach  was  precipitated  by  the  felt 
need  for  simplification  due  to  job  conditions  of  the  early  1900s.  A 
dramatic  shift  in  theory  and  in  focus  of  the  research  related  to  job 
characteristics  and  job  satisfaction  occurred  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s.  The  conseguences  of  work  simplification  have  been  docu- 

salubrious  than  had  originally  been  intended  (Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971). 
Simple,  routine,  ncnchallenging  jobs  once  thought  to  be  necessary  far 
optimal  worker  motivation,  productivity,  and  satisfaction  have  been 


found  to  lead  to  high  enployee  dissatisfaction,  to  Increased  absenteeism, 
to  high  turnover  rates,  and  to  difficulties  In  supervising  and  in 
managing  employees. 

These  findings  led  to  eaperlmeotal  research  eblch  sought  to 
enlarge  various  Jobs  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  making  a job 
more  challenging  and  meaningful  upon  the  worker's  level  of  satisfaction 
and  productivity,  for  the  most  pert,  this  body  of  research  produced 
successful  results  (Ford,  1969;  Hulin  and  Blood,  196B).  Procedural  and 
methodological  difficulties  In  many  of  these  studies,  most  of  which 
were  case  studies  lacking  adequate  eiperlmental  control,  tended  to  make 
the  generality  of  their  findings  questionable  [Hulin  and  Blood,  1969). 

In  addition,  these  early  studies  of  Job  enlargements  were  developed  for 
the  most  part  without  the  support  of  a conceptual  or  theoretical  frane- 

Hacbnan  and  Lawler  (1971),  working  to  remedy  the  problems 
inherent  in  Job  design  and  Job  enlargement  research  conducted  without  a 
theoretical  foundation,  proposed  a conceptual  framework  frcm  which  they 
were  able  to  generate  testable  hypotheses.  These  authors  reviewed  the 
earlier  work  of  Turner  and  Lawrence  (1966)  who  developed  operatiooal 
measures  of  six  "requisite  task  attributes"  which  they  had  detennined 
on  an  a priori  conceptual  basis  to  be  positively  related  to  a worker's 
satisfaction  with  his  Job  and  to  his  work  attendance.  These  six  factors, 
(a)  variety,  (b)  autonomy,  (c)  required  Interaction,  (d)  optional 
interaction,  (e)  knowledge  and  skill  required,  and  (f)  responsibility, 
were  developed  Into  a sunmary  measure  known  as  the  Pequisite  Task 


Attribute  Index  (RTA  Index)  by  formuUtlng  e linear  cooibination  of  the 
separately  measured  attributes.  The  RTA  Index  was  tben  used  to  assess 
tbe  relationship  between  attributes  of  the  job  and  worker  job  satisfac- 
tion and  attendance.  When  empirical  data  failed  to  fully  support  tbe 
hypothesis  that  jobs  which  were  high  on  the  RTA  Index  would  have  higher 
job  satisfaction  and  lower  absenteeism.  Turner  and  Lawrence 
(I96S)  explained  the  differences  between  the  two  samples  of  workers  in 
their  reactions  to  jobs  high  on  the  RTA  Index  as  due  to  the  effects  of 
differences  in  the  sociocultural  backgrounds  of  the  two  groups. 

Additional  data  to  support  Turner  and  Lawrence's  proposition 
^ere provided  by  the  research  of  Blood  and  Hulin  (1967)  and  Hulin  and 
Blood  (I96B).  These  authors  hypothesized  Chat  an  important  moderating 
factor  in  determining  a worker's  response  to  his/her  job  makeup  is 
alienation  from  the  traditional  work  norms  which  characterize  the  middle 
class.  Empirical  data  from  their  research  supported  this  proposition 
(Blood  and  Hulin,  1967)  and  led  these  authors  to  postulate  a three- 
dimensional  nesponse  systeoi  which  considers  interrelationships  among 
worker  alienation,  job  level,  and  satisfaction  with  work. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  Turner  and  Lawrence  (I96S)  and  Blood 
and  Hulin  (1967),  Hackman  and  Lawler  [1971,  p.  261)  concluded  "that 
certain  characteristics  of  the  employees  themselves  must  be  taken  into 
account  simultaneously  with  the  chanacteristics  of  thein  jobs  in  onder 
to  generate  valid  predictions  about  the  behavioral  and  affective 
responses  of  employees  at  work,"  From  this  premise,  they  developed  a 
conceptual  framework  based  primarily  on  expectancy  theory  of  motivation 


as  defined  1n  tlie  norks  of  Le»in  (1938)  and  Tolsian  (19S9)  and  designed 
to  test  the  question  "what  Is  1t  about  people  that  moderates  the  way 
they  react  to  their  jobs?”  Propositions  based  on  expectancy  theory 
were  developed  which  addressed  the  specific  problem  of  how  worker  moti- 
vation can  be  enhanced  through  the  designs  of  jobs  (Hackman  and  Lawlen, 
1971).  These  Included  the  main  hypothesis  that  Individuals  who  are 
capable  of  higher  order  need  satisfaction*  I.e.,  the  need  for  personal 
growth  or  feelings  Of  worthwhile  accomplishment  versus  the  need  for 
financial  security  or  social  status,  will  experience  such  satisfaction 
when  they  feel  that  they  have,  as  a result  of  their  own  efforts, 
accomplished  something  they  believe  to  be  worthwhile  and  meaningful. 

Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971]  also  proposed  three  genera!  job  charac- 
teristics which  are  essential  for  establishing  Internal  work  motivation 
which  Is  1n  turn  necessary  for  developing  congruence  between  Individual 
need  for  satisfaction  and  organizational  goal  achievements.  These  are 

(a)  conditions  of  the  job  must  permit  a worker  to  feel  personally 
responsible  for  an  identifiable  and  meaningful  part  of  the  work, 

(b)  the  job  must  provide  work  outccmies  which  are  intrinsically  meaning- 
ful or  experienced  as  worthwhile  by  the  worker,  and  (c)  the  job  must 
provide  feedback  about  perfonnance  effectiveness. 

Thus,  based  on  tneir  propositions  derived  frcrni  expectancy  theory 
of  motivation,  these  authors  proposed  that  under  specifiable  conditions 
It  would  be  possible  to  achieve  simultaneously  high  amiloyee  satis- 
faction and  high  employee  effort,  i.e.,  motivation  toward  organiza- 
tional goals.  It  is  both  the  presence  of  a worker's  desire  for  a 


higher  Drder  need  utisfsction  coupled  with  specific  Job  conditions, 
which  bring  aMut  the  satisfaction  of  these  needs  (by  rewarding  the 
worker  for  working  hard  and  effectively  toward  organitational  goals) 
that  establish  and  sustain  worker  satisfaction  and  Botivation- 

Hacknan  and  Lawler  (1971)  proposed  Chat  the  Job  characteristics 
of  ''autpnoiy,"  "task  identity,"  "variety,"  and  "feedback"  would  serve 
Co  enhance  the  intrinsic  motivation  of  a wonker  to  perfonn.  It  was 
their  theoretically  based  belief  that  Jobs  high  on  measured  autoncny 
would  allow  a worker  to  feel  that  he  or  she  owns  or  is  responsible  for 
the  outccoieof  his  or  her  work  and that  work  would  be  ekperienced  as  meaning- 
ful to  the  ektent  that  it  involves  doing  a "whole  pieoe"  of  work  (task 
identity)  and  to  the  ektent  that  the  worker  has  been  given  the  opportun- 
ity to  use  his  or  valued  skills  and  abilities  (variety).  They  also 
defined  as  critical  the  provision  of  feeOback  from  the  job  either  frcm 
perfonsing  the  task  itself  anO  deriving  ionediate  satisfaction  or  frus- 
tration from  ane*5  performance  of  from  feeOback  coming  from  others  such 
as  supervisors  or  coworkers.  Hackman  and  Lawler  recogniaed  that  the 
most  critical  aspect  of  feedback  Is  that  it  be  presented  in  a form  that 
is  believable  to  the  worker. 

In  line  with  their  proposal  that  feedback  needs  to  be  believable 
to  the  worker.  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  made  the  important  distinction 
between  obj'ective  Job  characteristics  and  perceived  job  characteristics 
as  they  affect  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  the  worker.  This  point  is 
critical  in  the  unOerstandlng  of  theory  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
research  findings  dealing  with  job  satisfaction  and  accordingly  has  been 


referred  to  by  other  reseerchers  Investigating  workers'  reactions 
to  their  jobs  {Sins,  SzHagyi,  and  Keller,  1976).  Kacknan  and  Lawier 
{1971 ) pointed  out  that  for  ail  job  characteristics  it  is  not  their 
objective  state  which  affects  an  enpioyee's  attitude  and  behavior,  Out 
rather  how  they  are  experienced  or  perceived  by  the  moioyee. 

In  an  empirical  test  of  their  conceptuai  framework  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  job  characteristics,  individual  differences  in  need 
strength,  worker  Tootivation,  job  satisfaction,  job  performance,  and 
absenteeism  on  the  job,  Haclman  and  Lawier  (1971)  conducted  an  extensive 
research  project  using  employees  of  an  eastern  telephone  company  as 
subjects.  Ifeasures  of  the  six  job  dimensions  of  variety,  autonomy, 
task  identity,  feedback,  dealing  with  others,  and  friendship  opportuni- 
ties, adapted  with  minor  revision  from  Turner  and  Lawrence's  task 
attributes,  were  developed  (Turner  and  Lawrence,  1965).  The  last  two 
dimensions — "dealing  with  others,"  i.e.,  the  degree  to  which  a job 
requires  enployees  to  deal  with  other  people,  either  customers,  other 
mnployees,  or  both,  and  "friendship  opportunities,"  i.e.,  the  degree  to 
which  a job  allows  onployees  to  talk  with  one  another  on  the  Job  and 
to  establish  informal  relationships  with  other  employees — were  included 
by  Kacknan  and  Lawler  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  effect  of  the 
interpersonal  characteristics  of  job  design  on  the  individual  worker. 

A measure  of  level  of  need  satisfaction  for  workers,  was  developed  on 
an  a prior!  basis,  and  predictions  were  stated  regarding  expected 
relationships  between  the  job  characteristics  as  measured  by  the  four 
core  dimensions  and  the  dependent  variables  of  satisfaction,  performance, 
and  absenteeism. 


The  results  of  this  extensive  investigative  effort  suggestea 
the  presence  of  important  interdependencies  among  the  characteristics 
of  individual  workers  and  the  characteristics  of  their  jobs.  Hackman 
and  Lawler  concluded  that  past  theories  and  research  dealing  with  Job 
design,  i.e..  the  scientific  management  approach  and  the  job  enlarge- 
ment theory,  had  attached  insufficient  importance  to  the  interaction 
between  the  individual  and  job  characteristics  in  assessing  workers' 
affective  and  behavioral  reactions  to  jobs.  This  study  also  showed  that 
an  individual's  higher-order  need  strength  affects  the  relationship 
between  job  level  and  job  satisfaction.  High-level  jobs,  defined  as 
such  to  the  extent  that  the  four  core  dimensions  of  variety,  autonomy, 
task  identity,  and  feedback  are  present,  were  found  to  be  more  positively 
responded  to  by  workers  with  relatively  high  "higher-order  need  satis- 
faction." VJhen  jobs  are  described  as  being  high  on  all  four  core  dimen- 
sions, the  workers  reported  {a}  experiencing  pressure  to  take  personal 
responsibility  for  their  own  work  and  Co  do  high-quality  work;  {b}  in- 
trinsic motivation  to  perform  was  high;  (c)  ratings  on  performance 
quality  and  overall  performance  effectiveness  were  nigh;  (d)  job  satis- 
faction and  job  involvenent  were  high.  One  incidental.  Cut  nevertheless 
important,  finding  from  this  study  was  that  while  an  employee's  percep- 
tions of  his  or  her  job  are  of  central  importance  in  affecting  job 
attitudes  and  behaviors,  the  major  determinant  of  an  employee's  per- 
ceptions of  his  or  her  joh  is  the  objective  composition  of  the  Job 
Itself. 

As  a follow-up  to  Hackman  and  Lawler's  [1971)  comprehensive 
investigation,  several  measurement  tools  have  been  developed  to  measure 


job  chsrocteristics  and  their  effects  on  the  worker  (Hecbnan  and 
Oldham,  1975;  Sims,  SziUg/i,  and  Keller,  1976).  The  most  widely  used 
of  these  Instruments  Is  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JOS).  This  Instru- 
ment was  developed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a means  of  diagnosing 
existing  jobs  to  determine  If  and  how  they  might  be  redesigned  to 
Improve  employee  motivation  and  productivity  and  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  job  changes  on  employees.  Based  on  the  theory  proposed  by  Turner  and 
Lawrence  (1965)  and  extended  by  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971).  the  JDS  pro- 
vides measures  of  objective  job  dimensions.  Individual  psychological 
states  resulting  from  these  dimensions,  affective  reactions  of  employees 
to  the  job  and  work  setting,  and  individual  growth  need  on  the  job.  More 
detailed  information  describing  the  JDS  and  its  empirical  properties 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  research  devoted  to  understanding  the  Interaction  between 
job  design,  its  effect  on  job  satisfaction  and  worker  productivity  has 
for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  industrial  or  business  settings. 

For  example,  Saric  (1976,  1979}  found  In  the  Saab-Scania  experiments 
that  worker  productivity  and  worker  satisfaction  Improved  when  a "nuclei 
production  system"  was  Introduced  which  allowed  Individuals  working  on 
the  assembly  of  the  Saab  99  automobile  to  exercise  some  control  over 
their  work  conditions  toward  the  puroose  of  improving  their  working 
environment,  their  working  methods,  and  the  finished  product  of  their 
work,  thus  allowing  them  to  experience  greater  feelings  of  autonomy. 

The  success  of  this  new  production  model  which  differed  from  the  tra- 
ditional assembly  line  system,  in  that  consideration  was  given  to  the 


huoian  ccnponent  of  the  production  system  end  to  the  imoect  this  com- 
ponent has  upon  the  systein*s  efficiency  and  productivity,  has  by  Saric'f 
report  dranatically  chansed  the  Swedish  automobile  industry. 

Another  major  area  of  research  in  the  business  and  industrial 
sector  has  been  occupational  stress.  Many  of  the  earlier  studies  con- 
ducted in  this  research  area  were  concerned  with  the  physiological 
conseguences  of  prolonged  occupational  stress  [Cooper  and  Marshall, 
1976;  Kasl  and  Cobb,  1970;  Caplan,  Cobb,  Van  Harrison,  and  Pinneau, 
1975).  Critical  analysis  of  many  of  these  studies  revealed  severe 
methodological  flaws  and  limited  theoretical  proposals.  The  need  to 
define  adequately  the  stressors  studied,  and  to  broaden  the  type  of 
predictor  variables  studied,  led  to  the  examination  of  factors  beyond 
Job  conditions  for  a more  comprehensive  understanding  of  occupational 
stress  (Caplan.  Cobb,  Van  Harrison,  and  Pinneau.  1975). 

In  line  with  the  work  of  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971),  HacNeil 
(1981)  has  pointed  out  the  significant  theoretical  changes  that  have 
emerged  gradually  in  the  history  of  occupational  stress  theory.  Slm- 
pllstically  stated,  theories  of  occupational  stress  have  moved  from  a 
narrow  scope  In  which  only  job-intrinsic  factors  were  considered  and 
included  in  theoretical  models  of  occupational  stress,  to  a broader 
conceptualization  of  occupational  stress  as  a combined  effect  of  intrin- 
sic job  factors,  extrinsic  Job  factors,  and  the  Person-Environment  Fit 
in  a theory  that  proposed  that  job  stress  night  be  more  usefully  viewed 
as  an  interaction  of  the  personality  of  the  individual  worker  and  the 


closely  relatefl  to  the  theory  and  research  pertaining  to  the 
irterrelationship  of  job  characteristics  and  individnal's  character- 
istics as  they  affect  Mork-reUted  attitudes  and  behavior  has  beer 
the  work  of  John  Holland.  Holland  [1973}  over  a period  of  20  years  has 
proposed  and  refined,  through  empirical  support,  a theory  of  careers 
which.  In  its  applied  form,  has  been  used  to  aid  individuals  ir  solving 
Che  various  vocational  problems,  i.e.,  vocational  choice,  job  change, 
retlreinent,  they  nay  encounter  throughout  life. 

Developed  in  the  tradition  of  personality  typolooies,  Holland's 
theory  differs  from  most  others  in  that  [a)  it  has  been  developed  and 
revised  in  response  to  empirical  data,  (b)  it  is  a typology  of  both 
persons  and  environtnent,  (c)  degrees  and  patterns  of  resnnblance  to  a 
model  were  substituted  for  all-or-none  distinctions  thus  allowing  for 
none  effective  coping  with  the  complexities  of  himan  behavior,  [d)  all 
major  concepts  of  the  theory  nave  been  given  empirical  definition,  and 
(d)  a single  spatial  model  in  Che  form  of  a hexagon  has  been  employed 
to  coordinate  and  to  depict  concisely  all  concepts  in  the  theory. 

Holland's  theory  is  best  summarized  by  the  four  working  assump- 
tions which  he  describes  as  "the  heart  of  the  theory"  (Holland,  1973). 
Holland  proposed  that  (1)  most  people  In  our  culture  can  be  categorized 
as  one  of  six  personality  types:  realistic.  Investigative,  artistic, 
social,  enterprising,  or  conventional;  (2)  there  are  also  six  types  of 
environments,  identically  labeled,  each  of  which  is  defined  by  the  type 
of  personality  inhabiting  it;  (3)  people  seek  out  environments  which  will 
let  than  exercise  their  skills  and  abilities,  express  their  attitudes 


and  valuas  and  take  on  agreeable  problems  and  roles;  (4)  a person's 
behavior  Is  determined  by  the  Interaction  between  Ms  or  her  personality 
and  the  characteristics  of  his  or  her  environment- 

in  defining  a "type."  Holland  (1973]  stresses  that  it  Is  a model 
against  which  we  can  measure  the  real  person,  as  well  as  a codifying 
system  that  allows  us  to  sumnarlze  what  we  know  about  people  In  a given 
group.  Each  "type"  represents  the  characteristic  results  of  an  inter- 
action between  a variety  of  cultural  and  personal  forces  Including 
parents,  peers,  social  class,  culture,  and  the  physical  environment. 

Holland's  pensonality  profile  or  pattern  takes  into  account  the 
ccmplekity  of  personality;  to  categorize  people  as  a single  type  is  too 
simplistic.  There  are,  using  Holland's  siz-category  schane,  720  possible 
personality  patterns.  Finally,  in  considering  the  Interactive  effects 
of  personality  type  and  environment  type  on  human  behavior,  Holland 
proposed  that  outcomes  such  as  vocational  choice,  job  changes,  voca- 
tional achievement,  personal  ccmpetence,  and  educational  and  social 
behavior  might  be  predicted. 

Holland’s  personality  types  and  his  envirorenental  models  have 
each  been  outlined  and  elaborated  in  detail  (Holland.  1966,  1973)  both 
theoretically  and  enpirically.  Holland  (1973)  develooed  a conprehenslve 
plan  applying  his  theoretical  formulations  which  can  be  used  to  assess 
vocational,  educational,  and  social  behavior  longitudinally  explaining 
stability  and  change  1n  personal  behavior,  as  well  as  adding  ongoing 
data  to  aid  1n  the  understanding  of  person-environment  interactions. 
Again,  he  synthesized  his  thinking  and  understanding  Into  a series  of 
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testaole  hypotheses  which  form  the  foundatioh  of  his  theoretical  preseh- 
catiOh  of  stability  and  change  in  person-envlroranent  interaction. 
Although  more  applicable  to  vocational  behavior,  Holland  proposed  that 
the  following  fonnuUtions  are  also  applicable  to  educational  and  social 
behavior; 

1.  A person  finds  his  or  her  environment  reinforcing  and 
satisfying  when  the  environmental  pattern  resembles 
his  or  her  personality  pattern. 

2.  Friendships  and  teaching  and  therapeutic  relationships 
are  also  dependent  upon  the  "fit"  between  an  indi* 
vidual's  personality  pattern  and  that  of  his  or  her 

enviroiment  as  defined  by  that  specific  interaction. 

3.  Ihcongruent  interactions  produce  change  in  hmnan 
behavior.  Congruent  interactions  encourage  stability 
of  behavior. 

4.  Incongruence  can  be  resolved  by  the  individual  in 

three  ways:  seeting  a new  and  congruent  environment, 

remaking  his  or  her  present  environment,  or  by  changing 
his  or  her  behavior. 

Extensive  empirical  research  has  been  conducted  testing  the 
hypotheses  proposed  by  Holland's  theory  (Holland,  1973).  Holland, 
reviewing  the  evidence  obtained  in  the  test  of  his  theory,  concluded 
that  basically  the  different  personality  types  appear  to  grow  up,  per- 
ceive occupations,  search  for  occuoations,  move  among  occupations,  and 


theoretical  expectations.  The  enviromental 


models  have  use  in  characterizing  educational  and  occupational  environ- 
menCs.  tnvironoiental  definitions  based  on  types  seen  to  include  many 
physical  and  nonpsychological  aspects  of  an  environrent.  To  a limited 
degree  types  appear  to  be  influenced  by  their  environments. 

The  literature  pertaining  to  industrial,  organizational,  and 
managerial  psychology,  has  traditionally  focused  upon  research  designed 
to  assess  job  characteristics,  worker  characteristics,  and  cause  as  well 
as  consequence  of  job  satisfaction  (Locke,  1969),  It  has  only  been  in 
recent  years  that  other  professional  cceniunlties  have  borrowed  from  and 
built  upon  the  body  of  engsirical  knowledge  obtained  frcni  the  reseanch 
conducted  in  the  business  and  industrial  sectors.  The  acknowledpient  of 
the  prevalenoe  of  occupational  stress  and  feelings  of  alienation  among 
human  service  workers,  especially  among  members  of  the  mental  health 
profession,  has  served  to  move  the  scientific  ccnmunlty  to  assess  job 
characteristics,  job  satisfaction,  and  Job  performance  among  these 
workers  with  the  goal  of  remedying  the  ineffectual  and  inefficient 
delivery  of  services,  a chronic  condition  plaguing  agencies  and  organi- 
zations providing  human  care  services.  Occupational  stress  and  Job 
dissatisfaction,  although  not  synonymous  with  the  condition  of  burnout, 
are  closely  associated  with  it.  Surnout  is  a syndrome  that  has  very 
recently  become  a popular  subject  for  essays  and  discussion  although  not 
yet  a widely  researched  phenomenon.  In  the  fallowing  section,  a review 
of  the  theories  and  research  of  Durnout  will  be  presented. 


Burnout 


Definition  and  T^leo^ies 

Various  authors  have  articulated  formal  definitions  of  burnout 
In  the  snort  tine  that  It  has  been  In  the  public  eye.  Freudenberger 
(1975,  1977)  was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  a definition  and  a theory  of 
origin  of  burnout.  His  conceptualization  of  burnout  began  with  a d1c> 
clonary  definition  of  the  word — "to  fail , to  wear  out  or  become 
exhausted  by  mating  excessive  demands  on  energy,  strength  or  resources" 

Maslach,  who  Is  responsible  for  one  Of  the  first  reliable  and 
well-validated  Instruments  to  measure  burnout,  I.B.,  the  Haslach  Burnout 
Inventory,  defined  burnout  as  "the  emotional  exhaustion  resulting  from 
the  stress  of  Interpersonal  contact"  (Haslach,  1976a,  p.  56),  "a  syndrome 
of  emotional  exhaustion  and  cynicism  that  occurs  freguently  among  Indi- 
viduals who  do  'people  work'"  (Haslach  end  Jackson.  1979,  p,  59).  In 
her  definitions  of  burnout,  Haslach  (1978b)  has  often  focused  upon  the 
resulting  detachment  In  worker-client  relationships  that  Oehiaanlzes  the 
client  and  decreases  worker  effectiveness. 

Other  authors  have  defined  burnout  as  “the  progressive  loss  of 
Idealism  and  entboslasm,  of  purpose  and  energy  experienced  by  an  Indi- 
vidual as  a result  of  the  conditions  of  b1s  or  her  work"  (Edelwich  and 
Brodsky,  1980,  p.  14),  as  "a  debilitating  psychological  condition 
affecting  Individuals  i*o  work  in  high-stress  (often  human  service)  Jobs 
brought  on  probably  by  the  accianulative  effects  of  prolonged  stress" 
(Shannon  and  Saleebey,  1900,  p.  464)  or  as  “a  syndrome  of  Inappropriate 


attitudes  tcuards  clients  and  Cawanl  self,  often  associated  with  uncun- 
fortable  physical  and  emotional  synotoms  . . . [Mith]  deterioration  of 
performance  as  a frequent  side  effect  of  the  syndrome"  (Kahn,  1978, 
p.  61].  Pines.  Aronson,  and  Kafry  (1981,  p.  IS)  have  defined  burnout  as 
"the  results  of  constant  or  repeated  emotional  pressure  associated  with 
an  intense  involvement  with  people  over  long  periods  of  time." 

The  ccanon  variables  which  seem  to  occur  in  every  definition  of 
burnout  are  (1]  prolonged  job-related  stress  which  results  in  (2)  emo- 
tional eihaustion  which  in  turn  precipitates  (3)  unfavorable  physiolog- 
cal  and  psychological  symptoms.  In  addition,  job  stress  as  defined  by 
the  burnout  theorists  and  researchers  generally  Involves  direct  inter- 
personal Interaction  with  others. 

Paine  (1981)  proposed  the  need  to  differentiate  the  basic  terms 
used  in  burnout.  Frequently,  researchers  use  the  global  term  of  burnout 
to  mean  something  altogether  different  frcm  what  others  might  understand 
it  to  be.  Therefore,  Peine  proposed  the  following  classificatory  labels 
6e  applied  as  they  fit  the  condition  under  Investigation:  "Burnout 
Stress  Syndrooe,"  defined  as  the  identifiable  cluster  of  feelings  and 
behaviors  most  coraionly  found  in  stressful  or  highly  frustrating  work 
environmehtsi  "Burnout  Mental  Disability."  defined  as  the  often  serious 
and  clinically  significant  pattern  of  personal  distresses  and  diminished 
performances,  or  more  simplisticelly  stated,  the  end  state  of  burnout; 
and,  "Burnout  Process,"  defined  as  the  sequence  of  stages  or  phrases 
occurring  in  individuals.  It  is  recognised  that  each  stage  may  have 
different  Indications  of  distress  and,  possibly,  different  disabilities 


associated  with  it  and  thus  may  represent  an  entirely  separate  syn- 

For  the  most  part,  the  current  literature  on  burnout  is 
atheoretical.  Huch  of  the  literature  has  focused  on  establishing  that 
the  condition  of  burnout  does  in  fact  exist,  in  defining  synptoais  of 
the  syndrome,  in  suggesting  possible  causes  of  burnout,  and,  finally, 
in  offering  preventative  measures  and  remedial  techniques  for  coping 
Mith  burnout.  A few  researchers  have  proposed  theories  to  explain  the 
origin  and  the  course  of  burnout. 

Haslach  and  Jackson  (1981),  who  directed  their  research  to 
Individuals  involved  in  "people-work,"  suggested  a three-factor  theory 
of  burnout.  The  Initial  phase  is  characterised  by  anotional  exhaustion 
and  feelings  of  being  unable  to  function  with  affective  or  psychologi- 
cal involvement  on  the  job.  This  phase  may  be  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  negative,  cynical  attitudes  and  feelings  about  one's  clients, 
although  the  authors  note  that  this  dehumaniaed  perception  of  clients 
is  not  an  inevitable  conseouence  of  emotional  exhaustion.  [It  is  noted 
that  the  tendency  among  human  senvice  professionals  to  develop  negative 
attitudes  toward  their  clients  has  been  documented  by  others  (Ryan, 

1971;  Wills,  1978).]  A third  factor  in  burnout  proposed  by  Maslach  and 
Jackson  is  the  evaluation  of  self  in  negative  terms,  particularly  with 
regard  to  work  with  one's  clients.  In  this  phase,  an  individual  feels 
unhappy  with  himself  and  dissatisfied  with  his  perceived  sccompl islsuents 

Aware  of  the  paucity  of  research  on  and  theorizing  about  burn- 
out, Maslach  and  Jackson  (1981)  postulated  a specific  syndrome  of  burnout 


developed  a specific  instrutaeot 


experienced  burnout  ir 


individuals.  The  scale,  known  as  the  naslach  Burnout  Inventory  (hSI) 
will  be  described  in  greater  detail  In  the  follCMlng  chapter.  Basically 
this  Instruntent  was  designed  to  Cap  feelings  of  ‘'Emotional  Exhaustion," 
"Oepersonallaatlon,''  and  "Persona!  AcccmpHshnent"  experienced  in  burnout. 

Edelwich  and  Brodsky  (1980),  also  recognizing  the  special 
intensity  and  characteristics  assumed  by  burnout  when  it  occurs  In  the 
human  services  or  helping  orofessions,  postulated  a stage  theory  of 
burnout,  outlining  five  stages  through  which  an  individual  passes  in 
experiencing  burnout.  The  first  four  stages  are  classified  as  stages 
of  "disillusionment''  by  the  authors;  the  last  is  defined  as  a stage  of 
Intervention. 

Edelwich  and  Brodsky  labeled  the  first  stage  of  burnout  "Enthu- 
siasm," a stage  which  is  characterized  by  the  initial  feelings  of  high 
hope,  high  energy,  and  too  frequently  unrealistic  expectations  which 
accompany  a new  job  or  a new  position.  This  stage  is  followed  by  the 
stage  of  "Stagnation,"  which  refers  primarily  to  the  process  of  becoming 
stalled  following  the  initial  burst  of  enthusiasm;  often  during  this 
stage,  the  individual  recognizes  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  had  been 
anticipated  to  see  or  to  assess  the  results  of  one's  labors. 

The  stage  of  "Frustration,"  the  core  of  burnout,  follows  the 
stage  of  "Stagnation."  During  this  phase  of  burnout,  the  individual 
begins  to  question  his  or  her  effectiveness  in  doing  the  job  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  job  itself.  At  this  point,  a person  has  three  alterna- 
tives in  the  form  of  responses  to  burnout— (1)  a negative  reaction  which 


produces  a frensy  of  self-destructive  and  essentially  unproductive  over- 
activity resulting  In  total  burnout;  (2)  a positive  response  which 
involves  use  of  feelings  of  frustration  as  a springboand  out  of  burnout 
by  taking  responsibility  for  confronting  the  issues  and  taking  action 
that  nay  bring  about  change;  and  (3J  withdnawal,  the  most  cannon 
response,  which  does  not  allow  for  direct  expression  of  frustration  and 
Inevitably  creates  the  fourth  stage  of  burnout,  "Apathy." 

Hhon  an  Individual  has  reached  the  stage  of  "Apathy,"  he  or  she 
has  becene  imnobillted  with  anger  and  frustration,  is  unable  to  cone  up 
with  constructive  alternatives  to  Job  problems,  puts  in  the  minimal 
required  time  on  the  job.  avoids  challenges  and  new  experiences,  and 
seeks  eainly  to  avoid  endangering  the  security  he  or  she  has  obtained 
in  his  or  her  position,  security  that  compensates,  albeit  inadequately, 
for  Job  satisfaction.  In  essence.  Apathy  is  characterized  by  those  who 
give  up  but  do  not  leave.  Intervention  Is  most  difficult  at  this  stage. 

The  fifth  stage  in  Edelwich  and  Brodsky's  [1980)  theoretical 
model  of  burnout  is  “Intervention."  or  the  Initiation  of  actions  either 
consciously  determined  or  not.  either  constructive  or  not,  to  break  the 
cycle  of  disillusionment  and  thus  interrupt  the  process  of  burnout. 

These  authors  warn  against  false  interventions  such  as  “the  workshop 
high,"  or  the  "changing-Jobs-but-nothing-el$e“  approaches  which  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  burnout  can  be  dealt  with  once  and  for  all  with 
a single  solution  and  which  ignore  the  reality  of  burnout  as  an  ever- 
present condition  that  must  be  coped  with  through  an  ongoing  process  of 
prevention  and  adjustment. 


An  emergent  theory  of  bornoot  has  baen  proposaO  by  Heyer  {I960) 
who  also  recognized  that  burnout  has  not  often  been  considered  within  a 
theoretical  framework.  Heyer  looked  at  the  developmental  process  of 
burnout  from  Che  theoretical  oerspectives  of  adult  development  and  of 
organizational  structure.  Using  a qualitative  research  approach, 
interview  data  obtained  frcei  mental  heal th  professionals  were  analyzed 
for  an  understanding  of  the  social  dynamics  of  burnout  and  from  this 
material  the  phenomenon  of  burnout  was  incorporated  into  a growth 
development  theory.  Heyer's  study  yielded  three  major  conclusions  about 
burnout:  (1)  two  separate  and  distinct  stages  occur  in  the  development 

of  burnout— an  experiencing  stage  and  a reaction  stage;  (2)  burnout  is  a 
natural  socialization  process;  (3)  burnout  has  a predictable  taxonmoy 

Meyer's  research  also  suggested  that  burnout  cannot  be  avoided 
and  that  it  must  be  managed.  He  proposed  that  it  is  the  unmanaged 
Interactional  phenomenon  between  the  individual 's  adul t development  and 
organization  socialization  that  causes  the  burnout  reaction. 

More  recently,  Cherniss  (1980,  1991)  has  proposed  a theoretical 
model  for  burnout  which  identifies  burnout  as  a process  beginning  with 
stress  and  ending  with  a coping  behavior  which  Involves  psychological 
withdrawal.  Cherniss's  mode!  proposed  that  when  demands  exceed 
resources,  stress  occurs;  when  the  individual  experiences  stress  he  or 
she  reacts  hy  first  acting  directly  on  the  source  of  stress.  If  these 
direct  actions  fail,  the  individual  resorts  to  techniques  of  stress 
managenent,  i.e.,  relaxation  exercises,  meditation,  physical  exercise. 
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If  these  coping  techniques  ere  ineffective,  the  IndivIdueT  may  withdraw 
psychologically  fron  the  Job,  Thus  within  this  theoretical  framework, 
burnout  may  be  viewed  as  an  adaptive  coping  strategy.  Cherniss  has 
acknowledged  that  the  product  of  such  a coping  strategy  Is  destructive 
for  both  the  individual  and  the  organization  and  has  proposed  prevention 
and  Intervention  strategies  for  handling  burnout;  these  will  be  outlined 
in  a separate  action. 

Xanls  (1981)  proposed  a conceptual  model  of  burnout  based  on  an 
epidemiological  understanding  of  the  condition.  She  suggested  that 
burnout  can  best  be  understood  as  a result  of  historically  canpHed 
events  and  variables  that  can  be  grouped  Into  three  donalns — predisposing, 
precipitating,  and  Intervening  variables.  Predisposing  variables  con- 
sist  of  both  determined  variables  or  the  "givens''  with  regard  to  risk 
factors  or  stressors  in  any  given  job.  i.e.,  difficult  clients  to  serve 
such  as  terminally  111  children  or  retarded  patients,  and  potentially 
changeable  variables  such  as  an  ineffective  work  system.  Inadequate 
training  for  the  job,  or  a lack  of  success  criteria.  These  predisposing 
"risk"  variables  represent  the  Independent  variables  of  the  model. 

The  second  group  of  variables  1s  also  considered  risk  variables 
and  is  considered  by  ICamls  as  the  first  set  of  intervening  variables 
within  her  model.  This  set  of  variables  Is  associated  with  precipitating 
burnout  and  Includes  both  developmental,  I.e.,  stages  within  one's 
career,  and  situational,  e-g,,  budget  cuts,  procedural  changes,  or 
personal  crisis. 

In  the  third  dcmain  Is  the  second  level  of  intervening  variables, 
or  perpetuating  variables.  These  are  assumed  under  headings  of  "skills" 


»ni  "support."  Skills  incluOe  such  factors  as  iotelligence,  ego  strength, 
and  problw-solvlrg  skills,  while  support  refers  to  the  availability  of 
specific  support  systens  such  as  family,  coworkers,  supervisory  support. 

It  is  the  sun  of  variables  in  each  of  these  domains  that  deter. 
nines  whether  an  individual  experiences  burnout  or  its  opposite  labeled 
in  the  occupational  literature  as  "good  quality  of  work  life.*  The 
higher  the  nianber  of  risk  variables  present  in  domain  I and  II  and  the 
lower  the  number  of  skills  and  support  available  to  the  individual,  the 
greater  the  orobability  of  burnout.  Kamis  09S1)  proposed  that  her  model 
be  evaluated  through  experimental  studies  and/or  through  statistical 
procedures,  e.g.,  path  analysis,  toward  the  practical  goal  of  obtaining 
data  that  will  allow  both  individuals  and  organiiations  to  predict  and 
to  prepare  for  burnout,  either  through  prevention  or  intervention. 

MacNeil  (1981)  has  suggested  that  much  of  the  theoretical  and 
methodological  work  needed  for  the  scientific  study  of  burnout  already 
exists  within  the  occupational  stress  literature.  In  fact,  he  has  pro- 
posed that  burnout  be  viewed  as  a special  case  of  occupational  stress, 
rather  than  considering  it  a distinct  and  separate  phenomenon.  HacKeil 
pointed  out  that  researchers  in  the  area  of  burnout  can  learn  from  the 
mistakes  made  by  researchers  of  occupational  stress;  most  basically,  he 
suggested  that  burnout  can  benefit  from  the  knowledge  gained  in  tne  evo- 
lution of  occupational  stresa  theory  as  it  moved  fron  a singular  focus 
on  either  the  person  or  the  job  to  a more  camprehensive  mode!  that 
incorporated  the  concept  of  person-environment  fit.  finally.  HacNeil 
(1981)  observed  that  none  of  the  theoretical  models  developed  to  date 


have  considered  the  effects  of  general  life  stressors*  either  upon  the 
process  or  the  syndrome  of  burnout, 

Svnptoes  and  Correlates  of  Burnout 

Much  of  the  burnout  literature  lists  the  symptoms  nr  warning  sig- 
nals of  burnout  (FreuOenherger,  1975*  1977;  Maslach,  1978a,  1978b;  Haslach 
and  Pines.  1977;  Maslach  and  Jackson,  1979,  I9B1;  Mattingly,  1977;  Daley, 
1979).  These  symptoms  can  be  grouped  into  two  separate  categories— physi- 
cal symptoms  and  psychological/benavioral  syi^toms. 

The  physical  symptoms  of  burnout  may  include  chronic  feelings  of 
exhaustion  and  fatigue;  suffering  from  freguent  headaches;  being  unable 
to  shake  a oold;  feeling  physically  run  down;  suffering  from  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances;  weight  loss,  sleep  disturbance,  and  physical 
manifestations  commonly  associated  with  depression  and  anxiety  (Freuden- 
berger,  1975).  In  essence,  burnout  may  cause  an  individual  to  beccne 
psychosomatically  Involved  in  one  or  more  ailments.  Along  these  same 
lines,  physical  symptoms  or  repercussions  fron  burnout  may  also  involve 
the  effects  of  Increased  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  the  increased  use  of 
tranquilizers,  and  increased  Intake  of  caffeine  and  nicotine  (Haslach 
and  Jackson,  1981 ) . 

Kahn  (1978)  reviewed  research  findings  pertaining  to  Job-induced 
stress  in  his  efforts  to  understand  burnout  and  to  develop  ways  of 
preventing  it  and  ranedies  for  it.  He  looked  at  the  physiological  effects 
of  on-the-job  role  conflict  as  defined  by  work  overload  (both  quali- 
tative— work  that  is  too  difficult  for  the  individual— and  quantlta- 
tive- too  much  work).  Kahn  found  work  overload  to  be  related  to 


chronic  elevations  1r 


elevations  in  cholesterol  level  and  to 
rate.  Mattingly  (1977)  pointed  out  that  health  problems  begin  or 
intensity  during  burnout  and  that  not  only  illness  but  also  accidents 
and  injunies  nay  increase  as  a direct  result  of  burnout. 

The  psychological  and  behavioral  symptoms  of  burnout  are  more 
emtenslve  and  afforded  greater  elaboration  in  the  literature.  Freuden- 
berger  (1975,  1977)  has  pinpointed  Che  follwlng  psychological  and 
behavional  manifestations  of  burnout:  (1)  a cynical,  negative  atti- 
tldue  about  self  and  othens,  (a)  a tendency  to  be  inflexible  and  almost 
rigid  in  thinking  which  leads  to  a close  cognitive  set  for  consideration 
of  change  or  innovation,  (3)  emotional  distancing  from  clients  as 
reflected  in  the  use  of  intellectual ized  terns  or  jargon  of  the  pro- 
fession to  refer  to  clients,  (4)  oevelopoient  of  a paranoid-like  attitude, 
feeling  suspicious  that  workers  and  supervisors  are  trying  to  make  life 
more  difficult  (5)  edginess,  quickness  to  anger.  (6)  development  of  a 
know-1t-all  attitude  of  superiority  which  borders  on  the  condescending, 

(6)  significant  social  withdrawal  from  others,  offering  little  in  the  way 
of  ccmmunicatlon,  (8)  or  the  opposite,  becoming  overly  social,  spending 
most  of  the  working  day  socializing  rather  than  working,  (9)  limiting  the 
amount  of  direct  contact  with  clleots,  (10)  expressing  feelings  of  bore- 
dom with  work  and  with  life  outside  work.  (11)  verbalizing  a sense  of 
helplessness  and  hopelessness,  (12)  a deterioration  In  the  quality  of 
home  life,  with  an  increase  in  marital  discord  and  parent-child  conflicts, 
and  (13)  an  increase  In  absenteeism,  psychosomatic  ccmplaints.  and  the 
freduency  of  actual  illnesses.  Freudenberger  (1977,  p.  91)  noted  that 


$>i9iptonis  of  burnout  manifest  themselves  in  every 


worker's  life:  his  functloninp  with  clients;  his  relationships  to  the 
agency;  ana  his  life  outside  the  agency-" 

Mattingly  (1977).  expanding  Freudenberger's  major  observations  on 
the  symotoms  of  burnout,  suggested  that  burnout  Is  a subtle  pattern  of 
symptoms,  behaviors,  and  attitudes  that  are  unique  for  each  person. 
Mattingly  stresses  the  vague.  Inarticulateo  personal  distress  experienced 
by  an  individual  that  generally  signals  the  onset  of  burnout.  Along  with 
these  feelings  of  personal-professional  dissatisfaction  cone  feelings  of 
growing  fatigue.  Feeling  Inadequate  and  doubting  his  or  her  clinical 
skill,  a worker  may  in  hisorher  own  frustration  become  less  understanding 
and  empathic  and  may  act  at  times  1n  a way  that  is  not  congruent  with  h1s 
or  her  self-image.  Another  symptooi  of  burnout  was  labeled  by  Mattingly 
as  "a  diminishing  distinction"  between  the  psychological  needs  of  the 
person  being  cared  for  and  Chose  of  tne  worker,  as  well  as  between  Che 
time  and  place  for  work  and  for  personal  life.  Finally,  she  Identified 
the  “narrowing  and  rigidificatlon  of  perception''  as  a wel l-docunented 
effect  of  excessive  exposure  to  stress  and.  therefore,  as  a symptom  of 
burnout.  This  symptom  1s  evidenced  In  an  overly  strict  adherence  to 
rules  and  regulations,  inflexibility  In  thinking,  resistance  to  change, 
use  of  en  evaluative  vocabulary  to  refer  to  clients,  and  an  overestima- 
tlon  of  one's  authority  and  capabilities  coupled  with  excessive  reliance 
on  scheduled  routine, 

Maslach  (1976,  197SP)  emphasized  Che  development  of  a dehumaniza- 
tion orientation  toward  clients  or  patients  as  a prlrary  symptom  of 


burnout.  The  Uck  of  training  In  the  art  of  "detached  concern."  I.e., 
establishing  seme  psychological  distance  from  the  client  or  patient 
white  stlH  maintaining  a concenn  for  his  or  her  welNbelng  (Lief  and 
Fo».  1963),  leaves  workers  inmost  of  the  helping  professions  unprepared 
to  cope  with  the  chronic  enotlonal  stress  experienced  in  their  work.  As 
a result,  they  experience  a loss  of  concern  for  the  people  with  whom 
they  are  working;  they  may  develop  a cynical,  dehurunized  perception  of 
their  clients.  Freouently  this  perception  of  others  leads  to  viewing 
the  client  or  patient  as  deserving  of  and  as  wholly  responsible  for  his 
problems.  Haslach  and  Pines  (1977)  reviewing  the  theoretical  literature 
on  dehumanization  cite  Buber's  (1958)  observation  that  the  person  who 
dehunanizes  others  experiences  less  emotion,  less  empathy,  and  fewer 
personal  feelings  and  thus  dehumanizes  himself  or  herself  as  well. 

Haslach  (1976)  has  also  found  that  people  experiencing  burnout 
reported  more  feelings  of  personal  distress  and  "mental  Illness,"  as  well 
as  feelings  that  they  had  becone  "bad"  people  who  were  cold  and  callous. 
People  in  burnout  frequently  seek  therapy  or  counseling,  perceiving 
themselves  as  "crazy"  for  the  feelings  they  are  experiencing  and  feeling 
Chat  they  are  alone  and  the  only  one  experiencing  these  feelings.  Hany 
people  report  increased  marital  and  family  conflict  as  a direct  result 
of  job  burnout  (Haslach,  1976;  Haslach  and  Jackson,  1979).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  desire  for  solitude  that  follows  a stressful  day  with 
clients  often  comes  at  the  expense  of  family  and  friends. 

Research  on  burnout  suggests  that  the  syndremte  can  lead  to  a 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  care  or  service  that  is  provided  by  the 
Individual  worker  (Haslach,  1976,  1978a.  1979;  Haslach  and  Jackson, 
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1979.  1981i  Wislach  and  Pines,  1977;  Freudenberger.  1975,  1977).  Daley 
(1979),  using  a job>stre$s  model  to  explain  the  effects  of  burr>out, 
recognizes  that  1n  Its  early  stages  job  stress  may  be  functional 
representing  a challenge  to  the  worker,  increasing  motivation  and 
productivity-  As  frustration  and  tension  increase  or  persist  over  a 
long  period,  the  effects  of  burnout  appear,  with  the  worker  devoting  a 
high  percentage  of  his  or  her  energy  to  stress  ranagenent.  As  a result, 
work  performance  becomes  disorganized  and  worker  effectiveness  is 
decreased.  Daley  addressed  the  problem  of  a high  rate  of  turnover  among 
many  of  the  human  services  professions,  i.e.,  child  welfare  workers,  by 
observing  that  a high  turnover  rate  represents  both  a loss  of  resources 
in  the  tine  and  money  invested  in  Che  training  of  the  worker  who  is 
leaving,  as  well  as  a reduction  in  the  effectiveness  of  service  delivery. 

The  conseguences  of  burnout,  originating  with  the  individual 
worker,  nay  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  organizational  system  of 
which  the  Individual  is  a member.  Edelwich  and  Brodsky  (1980)  proposed 
that  burnout  is  a highly  contagious  condition,  spreading  from  one  worker 
to  another  and  more  critically  from  worker  to  client  or  patient. 

Causes  of  Burnout 

Host  theories  or  explanations  Of  burnout  have  focused  upcn  the 
characteristics  of  the  job  as  tbe  basic  causative  factor  in  burnout. 
Haslacn  (1976,  1978a)  has  emphasized  that  the  dysfunctional  effects  of 
burnout  ananate  from  job  stress  rather  than  from  selective  personality 
factors  of  the  individual.  She  maintained  that  the  source  of  burnout  lies 
more  with  tbe  situation  than  with  tbe  people  engaged  in  the  situation  and 


5^e  urgM  that  efforts  to»ard  understanhing  and  modifying  hurnout  be 
directed  at  the  social  and  situational  sources  of  Job-related  stress 
(Haslacn,  I978al-  Pines,  Aronson,  and  Kafry  11981)  discussed  the  "causal 
locus"  of  burnout  (or  where  the  Individual  oercelves  the  cause  and 
attributes  the  blame)  and  the  effect  this  has  on  an  individual’s  reac- 
tion to  burnout.  They  distinguished  between  a "dispositional  attribution" 
in  which  the  individual  identifies  the  cause  of  burnout  as  due  to  a 
characterological  weakness  or  inadequacy  in  themselves  and  a "situa- 
tional attribution"  or  seeing  the  cause  as  largely  a function  of  the 
situation.  These  authors  noted  that  in  their  work,  they  have  found  that 
a vast  majority  of  causes  of  burnout  lie  In  the  situation.  At  the  same 
tine,  they  acknowledged  that  people  experience  burnout  differently  and 
that  they  react  and  cope  with  burnout  differently.  Just  as  they  approach 
Che  inevitable  stresses  of  life  and  work  in  very  unique,  individually 
different  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  created  by  understanding  burnout 
through  a person-centered  evaluation,  i.e.,  burnout  is  caused  by  "bad 
people,"  Haslach  (1978a)  suggested  that  the  problon  is  exacerbated  by 
pluralistic  ignorance  regarding  expectations  of  the  role  of  the  helping 
professional  with  respect  to  the  professional's  feelings  and  behaviors. 

The  feelings  experienced  In  burnout  are  counter  to  those  prescribed  for 
the  role  of  helper,  causing  few  people  to  share  their  feelings  with 
others  end  therefore  to  feel  they  are  the  only  ones  experiencing  burnout. 

Specific  Job  conditions  or  job  characteristics  contributing  to 
burnout  have  been  delineated  by  various  authors  (Freudenberger,  1975, 
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1977;  Hattingly,  1977;  Edelwich  and  Brodsky.  1980;  Daley,  1979;  Hamath 
and  snelton,  1976;  ETener,  1979;  Pines  and  Kafry,  1978).  In  many  cases, 
tnese  Job  conditions  are  in  contrast  to  the  expectations  held  by  the 
individual  upon  entering  the  "world  of  work."  It  nas  Been  suggested 
that  the  disillusionment  which  may  lead  to  burnout  among  many  members 
of  the  various  helping  professions  is  a direct  result  of  the  individual 
realizing  tnat  the  abstract  ideals  taught  in  their  graduate  training  do 
not  exist  in  the  reality  of  their  work  situation  (Hamath  and  Shelton, 
1976),  This  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  has  been 
addressed  by  members  Of  the  nursing  profession  in  their  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  remediate  burnout  among  nurses.  Kramer  (1974)  refers  to  the 
consequences  of  this  real-idea!  split  as  "reality  shock."  When  new 
graduates  recognize  that  what  they  learn  in  school  and  what  is  actually 
practiced  in  work  settings  are  often  not  the  same,  they  experience  what 
Kramer  labeled  a professional-bureaucratic  work  conflict.  It  is  this 
conflict  which  leads  to  "reality  shock"  characterited  by  total  rejection 
of  new  surroundings  or  a regression  marked  by  a total  preoccupation  with 
the  past  or  how  things  were  during  their  training.  To  the  other  extreme, 
"reality  shock"  may  lead  to  a total  rejection  of  what  was  learned  during 
training  resulting  in  the  necohyte  becoming  a super  efficient  bureau- 
cratic technician, 

Storlie  (1979),  also  focusing  upon  the  effects  of  burnout  in  the 
nursing  profession,  eiplainsd  burnout  as  "a  condition  which  follows  a 
confrootation  with  reality  in  which  the  hiiuan  spirit  is  pitted  against 
circumstances  intractable  to  change'  (p.  2108).  Storlie  refers  to  the 


resulting  csndition  as  "professional 


dated  actions  are  perforaed  but  the  emotional  investment  that  traitsfoma 
a task  into  an  art  font  is  missing"  (p.  2108). 

Marnatn  and  Shelton  (1976)  proposed  that  the  discrepancy  between 
graduate  school  idealism  and  on-the-job  reality  is  particularly  evident 
in  counseling  centers  of  academic  Institutions.  These  authors  cited  as 
frequent  causes  of  disillusionment,  which  in  turn  lead  to  burnout,  Che 
lack  of  clearcut  solutions  to  problems,  the  fact  that  frequently  coun- 
selors are  allotted  only  enough  time  to  work  only  with  those  areas  of 
their  clients'  lives  in  need  of  help  at  the  moment,  high  client  turnover, 
the  "waiting-list  pressure"  creating  a cost-effectiveness  bind  in  ydiich 
the  counselor  feels  his  or  her  professional  ideals  are  pitted  against 
bureaucratic  realities  and  isolation  from  other  professionals. 

Enener  (1979)  suggested  that  burnout  among  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors as  well  as  other  helping  professionals  is  caused  by  responsibility 
without  necessary  resources  to  get  the  job  done,  and  lack  of  meaningful 
recognition  for  one's  efforts  and  accomplistments.  Edelwich  and  Brodsky 
(1980)  attribute  the  conf)ict  between  the  individual’s  high  aspirations 
and  enthusiasm  and  the  deflating  constraints  of  reality  presented  on  the 
job  as  a major  source  of  burnout-  Other  frustrating  conditions  of  the 
job  include  low  pay,  upward  mobility  only  through  atkninistrative  channels 
thus  moving  away  from  peoolework  and  toward  paperwork,  lack  of  clear 
criteria  for  measuring  accomplisIsBents,  inadequate  funding  and  organiza- 
tion support  for  programs,  and  inefficient  use  of  resources  for  effective 
delivery  of  services. 


Hattlnglji  (1977),  defining  the  structure  of  stress  in  clinical 
child  care  work.  Identified  conflicts  between  intrapersotiil  needs  and 
job  conditions  specific  to  child  care  work  which  frequentljt  create 
stress.  One  inherent  stress-producing  conflict  in  child  care  work 
exists  in  the  worker's  need  and  requirement  to  give  emotionally  and  physi- 
cally to  the  children  in  his  or  her  care  and  the  realiaation  that  he  or  she 
can  never  give  enough.  Other  sources  of  stress  and  frustration  include 
randon  and  incdnsistent  experiences  of  success  with  the  child  care 
worker  frequently  not  being  able  to  remain  involved  with  a child  long 
enough  to  be  rewarded  by  seeing  a resolution  of  the  child's  difficulties 
and  the  inevitable  role  conflict  present  in  child  care  work  represented 
by  the  conflict  between  providing  the  child  with  necessary  clinical 
care  and  meeting  requirements  of  the  agency  or  institution  necessary 
for  continued  functioning  as  such. 

Daley  (1979)  recognited  that  tangible  rewards  for  doing  the 
job  as  well  as  objective  measures  of  success  or  failure  are  noticeably 
absent  in  the  human  care  orofessions.  Pines  and  kafry  (1978)  listed 
job  conditions  such  as  working  with  Involuntary  clients;  being  exposed 
to  neverending  crises  or  emergency  situations;  facing  counterpressures 
frcfli  the  three  subsystems  of  the  client,  the  organization,  and  the 
profession;  poor  working  relationships  between  the  orofessionai  worker 
and  bis  or  her  administrator;  poor  or  inadequate  supervision  and  leader- 
ship; and  bureaucratic  inertia,  as  being  contributing  factors  to 
burnout. 

A few  authors  have  also  considered  burnout  fren  an  intra- 
individual  perspective,  looking  at  personaHly  characteristics  of  the 


condition  of  bunnout. 
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individual  which  lead  to  and/or  perpetuate  the 
freudenberger  11975.  1977)  considered  both  conditions  of  job  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  worker  in  his  conceptualltation  of  burnout.  He 
described  basic  personality  types  In  the  human  or  social  service  area 
who  are  more  prone  to  burnout.  One  of  the  most  frequently  observed  types 
is  the  "dedicated  and  coomltted  worker"  who  characteristically  takes  on 
too  much,  for  too  long,  and  too  intensely.  These  Individuals  tend  to  be 
"overcommllted,"  a condition  Freudenberger  describes  as  that  of 
experiencing  a total  emotional  or  intellectual  bondage  to  a certain 
idea  or  course  of  action.  "Authoritarian"  burnout  Is  experienced  by  the 
personality  type  who  needs  to  be  In  control  end  therefore  cannot  or  will 
not  delegate  responsibility,  refusing  to  let  go  of  his  or  her  power  or 
control.  These  Individuals  burn  out  because  they  must  do  it  all  then- 
selves,  without  help  or  assistance.  Another  high-risk  candidate  for 
burnout  Is  the  worker  who  uses  the  Job  to  compensate  for  an  unsatis- 
factory life  away  from  work.  These  individuals  become  overcoonitted  to 
their  work  to  make  up  for  an  inadequate  or  unfulfilling  home  life.  They 
frequently  merge  with  the  agency  or  Institution  to  the  extent  that  they 
suffer  a significant  loss  of  self. 

Pines  and  Kafry  (1979)  suggested  tnat  those  very  attributes  that 
make  some  people  Interested  In  and  qualified  for  work  1n  the  hunan  or 
social  service  fields  are  also  characteristics  which  make  then  more 
vulnerable  to  the  emotional  pressures  involved  in  such  work.  They 
proposed  that  most  people  entering  the  human  services  professions  are 
oriented  more  toward  people  than  things  and  that  they  therefore  value 


helpfulness 


thonselves  most  far  their  sytnpsthy,  understanding,  and 
to  others.  The  occupational  haaard  Inherent  in  this  orientation  and 
exacerbated  by  the  expectations  and  conditions  of  the  helping  professions 
results  in  an  emotional  depletion  of  the  uorker.  who  frequently  must  give 
In  his  or  her  work  far  more  than  he  or  she  receives- 

Storlie  (1979)  considering  the  individual's  contributions  to  the 
process  of  burnout  decided  that  the  condition  of  burnout  Is  a highly 
personal  happening  within  the  individual,  representing  a collapse  of  the 
"human  spirit."  She  suggested  that  in  order  to  genninate,  burnout  requires 
a susceptible  host  whom  she  describes  as  "the  idealistic  worker."  Sterile 
concluded  that  the  best  antidote  to  burnout  is  an  "inner  strength"  which 
enables  the  Individual  to  hold  seme  inner  part  of  him-  or  herself  invio- 
late despite  external  reality.  She  proposed  that  only  this  inner  sense 
df  autonomy  coupled  with  assertive  actions  will  be  successful  in  con- 
batting  burnout. 

The  Research 

A review  of  the  existing  literature  dealing  with  the  syndrome 
of  burnout  reveals  that  there  have  been  surprisingly  few  empirical  studies 
to  test  the  specific  hypotheses  offered  by  theoreticians  about  burnout, 
its  origin,  symptems,  and  consequences.  Most  of  the  research  has  been 
conducted  only  within  the  last  three  to  four  years;  however,  it  Is 
recognized  that  as  the  syndrome  of  burnout  has  become  a popular  topic 
for  discussion  and  consideration,  not  only  within  the  scientific  cotmun- 
ity  but  also  with  the  general  public,  the  research  efforts  devoted  to 
testing  its  theories  have  escalated  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 


C>i»raeter1st1cs  Besearcli 


Haslacn  and  her  associates  have  accunulaUd  the  Iar9sst  pool  of 
research  data  on  burnout.  Much  of  these  data  were  obtained  during  the 
cdhstructien  and  the  validation  of  the  Naslach  Burhout  Inventory  (Haslach 
and  Jackson.  1979,  1981:  Haslach  and  Pines,  1977).  The  final  forai  of 
the  WI  was  developed  from  the  analysis  of  data  obtained  from  a sample 
of  1.025  subjects,  a variety  of  health  and  service  occupations  which 
Included  police,  counselors,  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers,  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  attorneys,  physicians,  and  agency  administrators. 
The  actual  results  of  the  psychometric  analyses  measuring  Che  degree  of 
realUbility  and  validity  of  the  HBI  will  be  discussed  1n  the  next  chapter; 

both  high  reliability  and  validity  as  a measure  of  burnout. 

Barad  (1979)  in  a survey  study  of  84S  public  contact  employees 
of  the  Social  Security  Acbninlstration  tested  several  hypotheses  formu- 
lated by  Haslach  and  her  colleagues  in  their  earlier  writings  [Haslach, 
1978;  Haslach  and  Pines,  1977)  and  as  a result  provided  substantial 
support  for  the  construct  validity  of  the  MBI.  Barad  (1979)  found  high 
burnout  scores  on  the  HBI  to  be  significantly  related  to  an  expressed 
Interest  in  leaving  the  Job  within  a year  and/or  a desire  to  spend  less 
time  working  directly  with  the  public.  Further  data  analysis  indicated 
that  employees  who  took  frequent  work  breaks  scored  higher  on  the  fre- 
quency dimension  of  Oepersonaliaation  than  aiployees  who  took  fewer  work 
breaks;  employees  with  very  large  caseloads,  i.e.,  over  dO  persons  per 
day,  scored  high  on  Emotional  Exhaustion  and  Depersonalization  and  low 
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on  Personal  Accomplishments;  anO  employees  who  perceived  themselves 
as  not  having  much  autoncmy  and  independence  in  carrying  out  their  Hork 
had  higher  scares  on  emotional  Eahaustion  and  Depersonalization  than 
workers  who  felt  they  had  more  aotonemy. 

Haslach  and  Jackson  0991]  testing  the  hypotheses  that  the 
presence  of  certain  joP  characteristics  would  be  correlated  with  burnout 
used  the  IBI  and  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  or  JOS  developed  by  Hacknun 
and  Oldham  (1974,  1976}  to  obtain  data  from  91  social  service  and  mental 
health  workers.  The  JDS  provided  an  assessment  of  "core"  job  dimensions 
established  as  important  for  Job  satisfaction,  worker  motivation,  and 
productivity  (Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971),  Haslach  and  Jackson  found  that 
employees  who  perceived  their  Jobs  as  being  high  on  feedback  from  the 
Job  itself  reported  fewer  feelings  of  emotional  exhaustion  and  deper- 
sonalization. Feelings  of  personal  acconplislinents  on  the  Job  were 
significantly  correlated  with  "Usk  significance"  and  "experienced 
meaningfulness  of  work"  while  feelings  of  ertotional  exhaustion  and  deper- 
sonalization were  significantly  correlated  with  low  scores  on  the  Job 
dimension  of  "knowledge  of  results." 

The  results  from  an  analysis  Of  subjects'  responses  on  the  HBI 
and  JDS  using  a separate  sample  of  subjects  (n  > 180.  nurses,  social 
service  and  mental  health  workers]  revealed  further  information  per- 
taining to  the  relationship  between  job  characteristics  and  burnout. 

From  this  sample,  a significant  correlation  was  obtained  between  low 
feelings  of  social  satisfaction  on  the  job.  i.e.,  satisfaction  with  co- 
workers' relationships  and  strong  feelings  of  emotional  exhaustion  and 


SBpersoMlUstlon  coupled  with  week  feelings  of  personal  acccnpHshnent- 
In  addition,  date  obtained  from  this  sample  strongly  supported  the 
hypothesis  that  people  experiencing  burnout  are  dissatisfied  with  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  growth  and  development  on  the  Job. 

Pines  and  Kafry  [1978)  in  a study  of  occupational  tedium  among 
social  workers  attempted  a systematid  investigatinn  of  the  various 
stresses  inherent  In  social  service  work.  They  defined  tedium  as  the 
general  experience  of  physical,  emotional,  and  attitudinal  exhaustion. 
Pines  and  Kafry  implied  that  tedium,  while  very  much  Hke  burnout,  was 
a distinct  and  separata  condition;  however,  in  their  report  of  this  study 
they  failed  to  clarify  exactly  how  the  two  conditions  differ.  In  later 
reports  [Pines,  Aronson,  and  Kafry,  1981),  the  distinction  between  tedium 
and  burnout  is  stated;  burnout  results  frcm  "emotional  pressure  asso- 
ciated with  Intense  and  prolonged  involvmnent  with  people"  while  tedium 
can  be  caused  by  any  sort  of  chronic  oressure.  Hhile  both  conditions 
are  generally  Job  related,  it  has  been  noted  that  they  may  be  caused  by 
any  source  of  stress  such  as  stress  occurring  in  various  stages  of  the 
life  cycle  or  in  family  roles. 

Using  tediimi  as  a dependent  variable.  Pines  and  Kafry  [1978] 
developed  a conceptual  framework  for  explaining  its  source,  proposing 
two  types  of  stress  inherent  in  social  service  work— those  developing 
from  internal  characteristics  and  those  coming  from  external  charac- 
teristics of  the  job.  Elements  of  internal  stress  involve  pressures 
which  impose  upon  Me  cognitive  capacity  and  the  decision-making  mechan- 
ism of  the  individual,  while  extennal  characteristics  of  work-related 
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the  avaiiahiUty  of  sanctioned  time-out  periods  and  social  feedback 
frcm  supervisors  and  colleagues. 

The  results  of  this  study  established  that  both  internal  and 
external  work  characteristics  as  operationally  defined  by  these  authors 
are  significantly  nelated  to  tedium.  Internal  characteristics  did  not 
prove  to  be  as  potent  of  a correlate  as  external  factors,  however,  and 
these  characteristics  also  proved  to  be  less  correlated  with  tedium  than 
with  various  indices  of  job  satisfaction.  External  characteristics  or 
those  properties  of  the  work  environment  that  serve  as  support  systems 
for  the  individual  were  significantly  correlated  with  tedium  and  with 
work  satisfaction.  This  later  finding  suggests  the  greater  sensitivity 
of  social  service  workers  to  the  interaction  with  others  as  source  of 
both  stress  and  of  emotional  support  than  would  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  other  individuals. 

ilesterhouse  (1980),  assessing  the  effects  of  tenure,  role  con- 
flict, and  role  conflict  resolution  on  the  work  orientation  and  the 
experience  of  burnout  among  high  school  teachers,  found  that  the  fre- 
quency of  role  conflict  Is  a significant  variable  in  the  prediction  of 
burnout  and  that  the  frequency  of  role  conflict  with  students  centering 
around  examinations  and  grades,  in  contrast  with  role  conflict  with 
colleagues  and  school  administrators,  provided  the  best  single-lten 
prediction  of  burnout  in  this  sample  of  teachers.  Significant  relation- 
ships were  not  observed  between  work  orientation,  i.e.,  professional 
versus  bureaucnatiit  and  tenure,  role  conflict,  and  burnout. 


ThoniDson  (1980)  )n  a study  of  group  hona  houseparents  designed 
to  (a)  describe  the  burnout  syndrome  more  closely,  (b)  develop  a simple 
and  Infonnative  too)  to  measure  burnout,  and  (c)  study  possible  etio- 
logical factors  of  burnout  found  a significant  difference  betMeen  cor- 
relational factors  of  burnout  for  male  and  female  subjects;  found  that 
men  with  higher  salaries  showed  higher  burnout  scores  (there  was  no 
significant  relationship  between  salary  and  burnout  for  women).  Male 
houseparents  who  were  not  given  input  into  decision  making  for  athiission 
of  a resident  Co  the  group  home  "burned  out"  more;  however,  this  lack  of 
input  did  not  correlate  with  female  houseparents’  burnout  scores.  Higher 
education  in  males  was  negatively  correlated  with  burnout,  but  again 
there  was  no  correlation  between  burnout  and  education  for  women.  There 
was  no  statistical  difference  between  the  amount  of  time  off  a worker 
had  and  burnout;  however,  an  interesting  and  significant  relationship 
was  found  between  where  time  off  was  spent  and  burnout.  Going  to  several 
different  places  during  time  off  led  to  burnout  more  so  than  did  spending 
time  off  in  one  place  but  away  from  the  group  home.  Caution  in  inter- 
pretation of  Thompson's  findings  must  be  offered  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
statistical  validation  of  the  scale  used  as  a purported  measure  of  bum- 
out  and  in  view  of  the  generally  weak  methodological  design. 

Personality  Variables  Research 

The  research  on  burnout  as  it  may  be  understand  through  indi- 
vidual personality  characteristics  or  through  behavioral  manifestations 
has  been  minimal.  Haslach  and  Jackson  (1979),  in  their  study  of  burned- 
out  policemen  and  their  families,  found  significant  correlations  between 


bumout  and  interpersonal  behavior  within  the  family.  Police  officers 
scoring  nigh  on  rnocional  Exhaustion  on  the  KBI  were  more  likely  to  want 
to  spend  tine  alone  rather  than  with  their  families.  Feelings  of 
depersonalization  and  low  personal  acconplishment  correlated  signifi* 
cantly  with  perceptions  of  their  children  as  being  emotionally  distant. 
Those  officers  experiencing  bumout  were  also  more  likely  to  get  angry 
with  their  wives  or  children.  Wives  of  officers  wtw  scored  nigh  on  the 
Intensity  dimension  of  Depersonalization  were  more  likely  to  rate  their 
husbands  as  not  sharing  the  husbands'  feelings  with  the  wives  and  not 
caring  about  their  wives.  Reports  of  having  fewer  friends  were  cor- 
related with  high  scores  on  the  Depersonalization  and  Emotional  Exhaus- 
tion scales  and  low  scores  on  the  Personal  Accompl i stnient  scale,  as 
were  reports  of  husband  and  wife  not  sharing  the  same  friends. 

Gann  (19B0)  in  a study  designed  specifically  to  assess  the  role 
of  personality  characteristics  rather  than  situational  factors  in  bumout, 
chose  variables  believed  to  be  significant  for  understanding  burnout, 
i.e..  Impulse  control,  interpersonal  style,  understanding,  and  insight. 

She  used  Loevinger's  hierarchical  model  (Loevinger,  1966;  Loevlnger  and 
Messier,  1970]  of  ego  development  to  conceptual ize  and  to  assess  these 
dimensions.  Gann  found  that  among  her  sample  of  female  social  service 
workers.  High  ego  level  subjects  las  assessed  by  the  Washington 
University  Sentence  Completion  Test]  were  more  positively  oriented 
toward  their  clients  than  were  Hodal  ego  level  subjects.  Interactions 
of  ego  level  and  job  variable  (as  measured  by  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey) 
were  significantly  correlated  with  measured  burnout  (Haslach  Burnout 
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Inventory)  only  for  the  Einotionil  Eihaustlon  factor.  In  adOUion,  »h1Ie 
the  job  dimensions  of  feedback,  meanlngfiilness,  and  accomplishment 
were  negatively  correlated  with  burnout  for  the  sample  as  a whole,  riodal 
ego  level  and  High  ego  level  subjects  did  differ  on  the  type  of  work 
variables  which  contributed  to  experienced  burnout.  Burnout  was  more 
likely  to  be  related  to  internal  experiences  of  work  for  the  High  ego 
level  group  and  to  external  or  extrinsic  factors  of  work  for  the  Modal 
ego  level  subjects. 

naslach  and  Pines  (1977),  in  a study  of  child  care  workers  in 
several  day  care  centers,  found  significant  correlations  between  various 
job  conditions  and  burnout  {these  have  been  cited  in  the  previous  sec> 
tion)  and  between  burnout  and  one  very  critical  behavioral  variable 
which  reduced  burnout  rates  among  certain  child  care  staff.  They 
reported  that  those  workers  who  actively  exoressed,  analyzed,  and  shaned 
their  personal  feelings  with  their  colleagues  experienced  a lower  rate  of 
burnout.  It  was  suggested  that  this  behavior  served  not  only  as  a 
tharaoeutic  venting  of  feelings,  but  also  orovided  an  ooportunity  for 
the  worker  to  receive  constructive  feedback  and  suggestions  from  col- 
leagues. 

On  the  basis  of  these  research  studies,  it  would  appear  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  not  only  situational  variables  or  job  conditions, 
but  also  individual  attributes  or  personality  characteristics  are  crucial 
to  the  understanding  of  burnout  not  only  for  the  Individual  who  must 
Team  to  cope  as  effectively  es  ppssible  with  the  condition,  but  for 
agencies  and  organizations  who  must  design  work  conditions  that  will 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  burnout. 


P^e«ent^on  and  BemaHaKoti 


Much  of  the  literature  on  burnout  has  been  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  preventative  or  reaedial  techniques  to  be  used  by 
individuals  and  by  organizations  in  cooing  with  the  syndrome.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  recoimended  procedures  has  not  been  tested 
emoirically.  Haslach  and  Pines  (1977)  did  conduct  a questionnaire  and 
interview  study  of  child  care  personnel  in  four  day  care  centers  which 
tapped  the  effectiveness  of  time-outs,  staff-to-child  ratio,  number  of 
hours  worked,  program  structure,  and  staff  meetings.  Each  of  these 
variables  has  been  repeatedly  considered  In  recoimendations  of  "organi- 
zational attacks"  on  burnout.  Maslach  and  Pines'  findings  provided 
suDPort  for  the  preventative  measures  suggested  by  others  (Daiey,  1979; 
Freudenberger,  1975;  Pines  and  Kafry,  1978)  by  showing  (1)  the  ratio  of 
staff  to  children  in  the  day  care  centers  had  a significant  Impact  on 
perceptions  of  the  job.  Job  satisfaction,  and  experience  of  stress  and 
frustration,  (Z)  the  number  of  hours  worked  was  directly  related  to 
stress  and  attitudes  about  the  job  and  the  children,  with  workers  working 
longer  hours  and  having  direct  contact  with  children  developing  more 
negative  attitudes  toward  children,  (3)  the  ability  to  voluntarily  with- 
draw from  work  when  feeling  under  pressure  is  an  Important  factor  in 
preventing  burnout. 

Freudenberger  (1975)  offered  various  preventative  measures  focused 
primarily  at  the  organizational  level.  He  reccnenended  screening  people 
well  before  they  are  mtiployed,  being  careful  to  differentiate  between 
realistic  and  unrealistic  dedication  in  an  applicant.  Once  a worker  is 
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on  tne  job,  he  suggested  that  administrators  and  sucervisors  rotate 
functions  of  workers  to  provide  variety  and  also  to  avoid  sending  the 
sane  Individual  into  a crisis  situation  over  and  over;  Unit  the  number 
of  hours  worked,  allow  for  tine  off;  provide  workshop  and  training 
seminars  for  continuing  education  and  on-the-job  training;  and.  If  neces- 
sary, Increase  the  number  of  staff.  Freudenberger  advocated  the  use  of 
physical  exercise  as  a stress  reduction  technique  for  the  Individual 
worker;  he  stressed  the  Inpontance  of  physical  exercise  leading  to 
physical  exhaustion  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  enotlonal 
and  mental  exhaustion  characteristic  of  burnout.  He  also  noted  the 
significance  of  maintaining  a sense  of  group  and  of  not  allowing  any 
group  nenber  to  become  Isolated,  thus  increasing  his  or  her  potential 
for  burnout. 

In  later  writings,  Freudenberger  (1977)  and  Freudenberger  and 
Robbins  (1979)  stressed  the  importance  of  the  individual  being  aware  of 
his  or  her  own  countertransference  feelings  as  a measure  against  burnout. 
In  line  with  this,  Freudenberger  (1977)  offered  a list  of  how-to’s 
specifically  for  child  care  workers  which  Includes  (1)  know  your  moti- 
vations for  choosing  child  care  work  as  a profession;  (2)  balance  your 
energy  Investment  In  your  work  with  a life  outside;  (3)  share  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  honestly  with  your  colleagues,  both  doubts  and 
successes;  (4)  limit  the  number  of  tines  you  are  Involved  in  and  the 
duration  of  crisis  Intervention  work;  (S)  recognize  your  own  limitations 
and  assets;  (S)  engage  1n  an  ongoing  self-analysis;  and  (7)  conduct  a 
periodic  st1f-eva1uat1on  and  shift  from  one  function  to  another  Oased 


evaluation. 
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Daley  (1979)  pnjposefl  supervisory  strategies  and  arganlaational 
strategies  for  preventing  burnout.  Ke  reccnntended  that  supervisors  make 
timeouts  available,  facilitate  peer  support,  provide  feedback  on  per- 
formance. and  assign  jobs  widely  within  a worker's  ability  and  according 
to  a principle  of  progressive  difficulty.  Organiaational  strategies 
include  improving  training  programs,  regulating  not  only  workload  but 
difficulty  of  workload,  improving  the  verbal  cooiminication  network,  and 
creating  a career  ladder  within  the  occupational  or  job  level  of  the 
direct  services  worker  rather  than  necessitating  a move  to  an  administra- 
tive position  for  career  advancement,  a move  often  not  desired  since  it 
means  movement  away  from  direct  client  contact. 

Edelwich  and  Brodsky  (1980),  applying  the  principles  of  Beality 
Therapy  as  developed  by  Glaser  (1975),  stress  the  importance  in  knowing 
what  respohsibilities  one  does  and  does  not  have  in  handling  burnout. 

They  emphasize  the  difference  between  being  responsible  "for"  and  being 
responsible  "to"  clients  or  patients,  pointing  out  than  an  individaul 
is  only  responsible  for  himself  or  herself  and  his  or  her  actions,  not 
for  others.  A helper  may  be  responsible  "to"  those  he  or  she  serves  In 
that  he  or  she  is  responsible  to  help  others  change;  whether  or  not  they 
actually  choose  to  change  is  their  responsibility.  Edelwich  and  Brodsky 
offer  the  following  guidelines  for  coping  with  burnout;  (a)  set  realis- 
tic goals,  taking  into  consideration  unpromising  prognosis  and  poor  suc- 
cess rates  with  certain  presenting  problems;  (b)  focus  on  success  and  not 
failures,  keeping  in  mind  tnat  no  one  can  be  all  things  to  all  people 
and  that  throughout  a professional  helper’s  career  there  win  always  be 


a percsnUge  of  faHuros;  (c)  focus  on  ths  on>cess  and  not  the  result, 
appreciating  that  the  art  of  "doing"  can  he  as  Important  as  the  end 
results:  <d)  keep  a realistic  time  perspective,  don't  expect  Coo  much  too 
soon;  and  (e)  don't  Interpret  results  self-referentially,  rather  look 
at  your  work  as  a cooperative  effort  between  patient  and  therapist. 

These  same  authors  also  urge  intervention  at  the  organizational 
level.  They  stress  the  Inporlance  of  training  Institutions  teaching 
their  students  how  to  modify  their  expectations  before  going  to  work  In 
the  field.  They  recomiend  that  agencies  prepare  staff  members  early  in 
their  anployment  by  letting  them  know  what  they  can  expect  when  they 
experience  burnout,  and  how  to  recognize  and  how  to  deal  with  the  ccmnon 
problems  of  the  job  that  lead  to  burnout. 

Haslach  and  Pines  [1977),  recognizing  the  psychological  costs  of 
burnout  to  staff  members  as  well  as  the  loss  to  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, stressed  the  Importance  of  Implementing  Institutional  changes  that 
can  prevent  or  reduce  burnout.  Several  factors  were  Identified  in  their 
study  of  day  care  centers  that  could  either  reduce  the  amount  of  stress 
experienced  or  aid  in  coping  with  it.  These  Included  reducing  the  nurftier 
of  hours  of  direct  contacts  between  worker  and  client;  reducing  the 
minber  of  clients  each  worker  Is  responsible  far;  providing  formel  or 
Informal  programs  In  which  staff  can  get  together  to  share  feelings,  get 
advice  or  support,  or  to  discuss  problens;  providing  avenues  for  encour- 
aging workers  to  express,  analyze  and  share  their  feelings  with  their 
colleagues,  i.e.,  formation  of  social-professional  support  groups, 
special  staff  meetings  or  workshops;  providing  training  In  interpersonal 


dose  relationship 


skills  alTowing  workers  to  work  more  effectively  In  a 
with  people  and  making  them  aware  of  the  importance  and  relevance  of 
their  own  psychological  functioning  to  their  work. 

Chernlss  (19811  Outlined  several  strategies  for  preventing  burn- 
out based  on  Ms  conceptualization  of  burnout  as  a coping  response  used 
In  situations  characterized  by  uncontrollable  stress.  H1s  model  for 
prevention  and  intervention  In  coping  with  burnout  involved  five  major 
steps:  (1)  reduce  the  external  demands  that  are  contributing  to  stress; 

(2)  reduce  the  internal  demands  contributing  to  stress;  (3)  Increase 
eatamal  resources  to  aid  the  individual  in  coping  with  stress; 

(4)  increase  the  individuaVs  internal  resources  for  handling  stress; 
and  (5)  encourage  the  development  of  coping  mechanisms  that  do  not 
involve  psychological  disengagement. 

Bised  on  this  model,  Cherniss  (19811  identified  points  of  inter- 
vention within  an  organization  where  efforts  to  prevent  or  to  Intervene 
in  burnout  would  be  most  effective:  (11  steff  development  In  the  fora 
of  treining  not  only  to  improve  job-related  skills  but  also  to  teach 
skills  in  stress  management;  (2)  the  redesign  of  Jobs;  (3)  training  and 
redevelopment  of  nanagenent  to  provide  attainistrators  and  supervisors 
with  skills  in  helping  their  employees  to  develop  coping  skills  for 
handling  stress;  (4)  the  establishment  of  formal  organizational  problem- 
solving sessions  to  teach  Individuals'  skills  In  the  specific  area  of 
problem  solving,  decision  making,  and  conflict  resolution;  and  (51  the 
development  of  well-defined  organizational  goals  and  operating  philoso- 
phies for  the  organization  or  agency. 


Probably  the  most  helpful 
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been  recognition  that  the  condition  does  in  fact  exist.  If  it  is 
accepted  that  burnout  is  an  Inevitability  for  most  people  who  choose 
a career  in  a helping  profession,  then  it  would  seen  to  be  critical  to 
have  available  more  empirical  research  to  aid  in  our  understanding  of 
this  social-psychological  phenomenon  and  in  the  development  of  more 
effective  coping  strategies.  Although  current  thinking  on  burnout  pro- 
poses that  situational  or  job-related  variables  precipitate  burnout,  it 
«uld  seen  prudent  that  theoretical  formulations  and  research  efforts 
also  consider  the  role  of  individual  personality  characteristics  as 
well  as  the  interplay  between  job  conditions  and  personality  charac- 
teristics as  they  relate  to  burnout.  Further  thinking  should  also  be 
directed  toward  the  differentiation  of  those  personality  variables  that 
enable  an  individual  to  cope  more  effectively  with  job-related  stress 
and,  therefore,  to  experience  burnout  less  frequently  and  less  Intensely. 

Child  Care  hork:  A Profession  Deplete  with  Stress 

The  references  made  throughout  the  preceding  section  to  the 
inherent  stress  present  in  the  human  services  professions  leading  to  the 
prevalence  pf  burnout  among  himan  services  professions  applies  fully  to 
the  child  care  profession.  A review  of  the  literature  describing  child 
care  wrk  veuld  suggest  that  this  profession  epitcmizes  work  conditions 
which  lead  to  burnout  (BIrnbach,  1973i  Brettschneider.  1977;  Helmer  and 
Griff.  ig77i  Powell,  1977;  Barnett  and  KcKelvey,  198Q;  Sutton,  1977). 

Kattingly  (1977)  in  a structural  model  of  stress  in  child  care 
work,  points  out  that  although  many  of  the  stressors  in  the  profession 


are  created  by  poor  training  of  workers  and  the  absence  of  societal 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  children  as  reflected  in  government  and 
agency  policies,  there  are  major  stress>producing  components  inherent  in 
child  care  work  which  will  continue  to  exist  no  matter  how  well  trained 
the  workers  or  how  liberal  the  funding  policies.  These  conditions 
include  frequent  bombarSnent  with  excessive  stimulation,  being  required 
to  process  large  amounts  of  information  with  great  speed,  and  being  faced 
with  the  threat  of  physical  and/or  psychological  abuse.  Another  major 
stressor  of  child  care  work  involves  the  inevitable  role  conflict  which 
exists  between  meeting  the  needs  of  the  organization.  In  addition, 
performing  in  a "fishbowl,"  the  child  care  worker  is  also  faced  with 
having  his  or  her  level  of  skill  and  clinical  ability  constantly  on 
display  for  evaluation  by  supervisors,  coworkers,  and  most  important, 
the  children  in  his  or  her  care. 

Haltingly  (1977)  suggested  that  it  is  important  for  the  child 
care  worker  to  be  able  to  tolerate  ambiguity  and  to  be  flekible  and 
innovative  in  performing  their  responsibilities.  She  recognized  that  as 
a rule  the  job  descriptions  for  professional  child  care  workers  do  not 
cell  for  rigid  patterns  of  worker  behavior,  but  rather  require  the 
worker  to  be  flexible  and  creative.  In  line  with  this  thinking,  other 
researchers  have  established  that  under  conditions  of  stress,  workers 
often  beccme  less  flexible  and  less  capable  of  tolerating  ambiguity 
(HcLean,  1974), 

Birnbacn  09731, outlining  those  conditions  of  child  care  work 
idiich  precipitate  stress  and  frustration,  considered  vague  job  descrip- 
tions offered  by  agency  administretors,  the  conflicts  between  meeting  the 
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needs  of  tne  two  often  opposite  systems  of  ttie  child  and  the  orgaoiza> 
tion,  and  what  he  referred  to  as,  'the  inherent  dualities'  1n  the  role  of 
child  care  worker.  Defining  the  major  job  of  the  child  care  worker  as 
that  of  finding  the  tie  between  the  needs  of  the  agency  and  Chose  of  the 
child,  and,  then,  helping  each  to  work  together  and  use  the  other 
effectively,  Bimbach  proposed  that  the  child  care  worker  must  be  able 
to  perform  both  instrumental  and  expressive  tasks  at  the  same  time.  Ke 
stated  that  the  function  of  child  care  worker  is  such  that  instrumental 
and  expressive  tasks  can  never  be  separated;  the  worker  must  be  able  to 
engage  in  expressive  Casks  such  as  listening,  empathizing,  and  under- 
standing and  exploring  feelings  while  at  the  same  tine  being  able  to 
engage  in  the  Instrumental  tasks  of  discipline,  limit  setting,  and 
generally  serving  as  an  agent  of  the  institution. 

Simbach  (1973)  concurred  with  Mattingly  (1977)  in  describing 
several  ciimion  job  conditions  of  the  child  care  worker  which  create 
stress.  As  he  defined  these  job  characteristics,  they  include  the  expec- 
tation of  understanding  and  responding  appropriately  to  an  incessant 
barrage  of  stinuTi;  adjusting  to  nonent-to-merent  change  in  activities, 
behaviors,  moods,  and  group  oonstellation;  and  making  quick  decisions 
and  taking  action  toward  problan  solving  often  with  only  a limited  amount 
of  information. 

Grossbard  (1978)  has  addressed  the  issue  of  the  changing  role 
of  the  child  care  worker.  Noting  that  the  role  and  responsibilities  of 
child  care  personnel  havebeccme  more  complex  as  the  concept  of  residen- 
tial treatment  has  evolved  to  its  current  status,  he  stated  that  the 
worker  often  feels  torn  between  contradictory  roles  and  demands.  On  the 
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one  hand,  today's  child  care  worker  is  espected  to  exercise  professional 
objectivity  and  in  many  ways  Co  serve  as  an  extension  of  the  therapist 
while  at  the  same  time  he  or  she  is  expected  to  be  natural  and  spon- 
taneous and  to  serve  as  a provider  of  ■undiluted  parental  involveoiert, " 
These  contradictory  role  expectations  create  pressure  and  stress  in  many 
child  care  workers— stress  which  often  leads  to  burnout. 

The  puestion  of  what  makes  an  individual  a good  or  an  effective 
child  care  worker  has  not  been  adequately  addressed  in  the  behavioral  or 
social  science  literature.  Few  empirical  studies  have  been  conducted 
toward  the  purpose  of  understanding  those  personality  variables  important 
for  effective  child  care  work.  Those  studies  that  hove  addressed  this 
question  have  generally  been  motivated  by  Che  need  for  a more  forma], 
scientific  method  of  personnel  selection  toward  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  costly  problem  of  an  extremely  high  turnover  rate  in  the  profession. 

Heber  (1956)  in  a paper  concerned  with  the  selection  and  training 
of  workers  in  institutions  for  delinquents  indicated  that  the  personality 
traits  of  emotional  maturity,  stability,  adaptability,  personal  warmth, 
initiative,  perseverance,  leadership,  intelligence,  freedom  from  social 
and  religious  prejudice,  and  critical  thinking  ability  are  Important  for 
effective  workwith  institutionalised  youngsters.  Kore  recently, 
research  efforts  have  focused  upon  delineating  those  underlying  person- 
ality variables  which  have  been  postulated  as  serving  independently 
as  predictive  measures  of  an  effective  child  care  performance  (Saunders 
and  Pappanikou.  1970;  Davids.  Laffey,  and  Cardin,  1969;  Colligan,  Goke, 
andtndres,  1977;  Schaefer.  1973;  Platt,  Mordock.  and  Oorgan,  1966).  The 


results  of  these  studies  Neve  frequently  yielded  equivocal  or  ambiguous 
results,  although  support  for  some  hypotheses  have  been  obtained. 

Davids,  Laffey,  and  Cardin  (1969),  In  an  ambitious  eaperiment 
designed  to  assess  intellectual  and  personality  factors  In  effective 
child  care  workers,  utilized  projective  techniques  (Rorschach,  TAT)  and 
formal  intelligence  measures  [select  subtasts  of  the  Rechsler-aellevue 
Intelligence  Scale,  Form  I),  along  with  perfonunce  ratings  of  super- 
visors to  assess  personality  characteristics  and  job  effectiveness  of 
child  care  workers.  Favorable  personality  evaluations  as  determined 
by  supervisors'  ratings  generally  were  correlated  with  favorable  ratings 
of  job  perfomance,  also  made  by  the  supervisor.  There  was  no  asso- 
ciation found  between  IQ  and  either  personality  or  job  effectiveness; 
however,  the  authors  urge  caution  in  interpreting  these  findings  since 
their  entire  sample  of  subjects  was  above  average  intellectually.  Davids 
et  a),  also  found  that  workers  who  receive  more  favorable  job  evalua- 
tions tend  to  rate  themselves  as  higher  on  alienation  and  lower  on 
affiliation  traits.  The  authors  explain  this  finding  by  proposing  three 
possible  explanations:  (1)  these  workers  are  more  Insightful  and  less 

defensive;  (Z)  a certain  degree  of  personal  and  social  maladjustment 
is  desirable  In  working  with  eowtionally  disturbed  children;  and 

which  Is  confounding  the  data.  In  analyzing  the  correlation  between 
supervisors'  ratings  and  the  results  of  the  projective  measures,  there 
was  found  to  Pe  a correlation  between  the  supervisors'  ratings  and  the 
results  of  the  projective  measures  and  there  was  found  to  be  a 


correlation 


between  the  supervisors'  behevlor  or  Job  pertormancB  ratings  and  the 
results  of  projective  testing;  nowever.  this  failed  to  reach  a level  of 
significance.  On  the  basis  of  this  last  finding,  the  authors  proposed 
that  indices  of  personality  derived  from  self-evaluations  and  from 
items  on  an  objective  personality  inventory  may  well  be  more  predictive 
of  personality  attributes  and  behavioral  characteristics  as  exhibited 
on  the  Job  than  are  scores  or  interpretative  data  derived  frcm  projective 
measures.  Subseguent  to  this  study.  Davids  et  al.  supported  the  use  of 
objective  personality  measures  in  their  assessment  of  effective  child 

Platt,  Nordock,  and  Dorgan  (1968),  in  a research  program  developed 
to  train  dhild  dare  workers  for  work  in  a child  care  institution  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and/or  emotionally  disturbed,  tested  a screening 
and  selection  procedure  to  determine  qualified  applicants  for  their 
program.  Using  an  interview  by  three  mental  health  professionals,  a 
measure  of  intelligence  (The  Wonderlick  Personnel  Test),  a measure  of 
vocational  self-concept,  a measure  of  child-rearing  attitudes,  and 
several  measures  of  personality  functioning  {Guilford-Zimmerman  Tempera- 
ment Survey;  S.O.  Ilorschacn  Test;  Zulliger  Ink  Blot  Test),  these  authors 
found  some  significent  differences  between  a group  of  successful 
trainees,  i.e.,  those  who  completed  the  training  program,  and  a group  of 
unsuccessful  trainees,  i.e,,  those  who  dropped  out  of  the  training 
pragram. 

It  was  concluded,  however,  that  neither  teslihg  per  se  nor  an 
Interview  was  a reliable  predictor  of  success  as  child  care  trainees 
or  workers.  Rather.  Platt  et  al.  (1968)  proposed  that  the  Solution  to 


th«  problen  of  selection  could  best  be  handled  ty  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  infomatioh  obtained  from  a combination  of  three  factors;  (I)  refer- 
ences and  credentials,  (2)  job  analysis  within  the  specific  organization 
to  detennine  how  well  the  Job  fits  Che  individual  and  vice  versa,  and 
(3)  a personal  interview  coupled  with  a basic  test  battery  composed  of 
an  IQ  measure,  personality  measures,  a vocational  interest  and  preference 
measure,  and  a measure  of  child-rearing  attitudes. 

Colligan,  Qoice.  and  Endres  (1977)  using  a measure  of  vocational 
interest  (Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank),  a survey  of  personality 
characteristics  (WPI)  and  a measure  of  intelligence  (Shipley-Hartford) 
hypothesized  that  data  obtained  from  objective  psychological  measures 
would  identify  people  who  would  later  become  effective  child  care  workers, 
A regression  equation  of  seven  ccnponents  was  obtained.  Only  one  person- 
ality variable,  that  of  ego  strength,  as  measured  on  the  mPI,  was 
included  in  the  equation  for  oredicting  job  effectiveness.  The  remaining 
six  factors  were  taken  fnon  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  and 
Include  the  occupational  factors  of  teaching,  social  service,  art, 
writing,  musician  perfonnance,  and  social  science  teacher.  Intelligence 
did  hot  enter  into  the  equation. 

Saunders  and  Pappinakou  (1970),  also  using  the  HMPI,  attenpted  to 
determine  whether  child  care  workers  whose  children  display  behavioral 
improvemeht  can  be  psychometrical ly  differentiated  from  child  care 
workers  whose  children  do  not  display  behavioral  improvemants.  They 
found  that  while  ratings  of  staff  by  each  other  and  ratings  of  staff  by 
the  children  in  their  care  were  significantly  correlated,  neither  set  of 


ratings  was  significantly  correlatetl  with  ratings  of  behavioral 


merits  in  the  children.  Of  the  mPI  scales,  only  the  Mf  scale  or  the 
scale  measuring  masculine  and  feminine  interest  and  the  hy  scale  or  the 
hypochondriasis  scale  were  found  to  be  significantly  correlated  with 
behavioral  improvement,  both  in  a negative  direction.  That  is  to  say, 
workers  who  showed  an  interest  pattern  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite 
sex,  i.e. . the  more  effeminate  males  and  the  more  masculine  females, 
tended  to  rate  the  children  in  their  care  as  less  improved  and  workers 
who  were  more  hypochondrical  rated  their  children  as  less  improved. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  conclusion  of  this  study  was  based  on  the 
finding  that  ratings  of  perfomance  by  supervisors,  peers,  etc.,  and 
behavioral  improvement,  suggesting  effective  job  performance,  are  not 
significantly  related.  The  authors  concluded  that  this  finding  wnuld 
bring  to  guestion  tne  validity  of  most  research  which  has  used  rating 
techniques  as  a major  criterion  of  competency. 

Finally,  Schaefer  (1973)  constructed  the  Child  Care  Scale, 
based  on  the  Gough's  Adjective  Check  List.  An  analysis  of  responses 
frtm  14  child  care  workers  yielded  a scale  of  60  adjectives,  half 
represerting  qual ities  an  ideal  worker  should  have  and  the  other  half 
describing  qualities  the  worker  should  not  have.  Schaefer  suggested  that 
preliminary  testing  of  this  scale  supports  its  value  In  discriminating 
effective  from  ineffective  child  care  workers.  The  siae  of  the  sample 
in  this  study  (n  ■ 14)  as  well  as  the  questionable  method  of  scale  con- 
struction and  validation  casts  significant  doubt  upon  the  predictive 
the  ACL  Child  Care  Scale.  Schaefer  urged  that  further 


virtues  of 


research  using  the  scileshouldbe  conducted  Before  the  scale  1s  used  with 
unfaltering  confidence. 

With  increasing  efforts  directed  toward  the  development  of  child 
care  work  as  a "professionaV*  occupation  rather  than  a nenial  job,  much 
of  the  literature  to  date  has  Involved  editoriallted  narratives,  suggest- 
ing rather  than  oroving  the  111s  inherent  In  the  role  of  child  care 
worker,  and  offering  prescriptive  plans  or  remedial  steps  to  be  taken 
by  either  the  Individual  or  the  Institution  or  both  (Mattingly,  1977i 
Sutton,  1977;  Hhittaker,  1972;  Sirnbach,  1973;  Larsen.  1973;  Shannon 
and  Saleebey,  1980).  There  Is  a need  for  more  research  designed  to 
assess  the  role  of  child  care  worker  more  empirically  and  to  develop  a 
profile  of  personality  variables  conducive  to  effective  role  functioning. 
Hone  empirical  data  are  needed  to  better  understand  the  concept  of  job 
satisfaction  and  the  capacity  tor  coping  with  the  chronic  job-related 
stress  Inherent  1n  the  role  of  child  care  worker. 

Theoretical  Batlonale  for  Predictions 

The  review  of  the  literature  presented  In  the  preceding  section 
offers  evidence  to  support  that  there  are  both  "actual"  and  "perceived" 
job  characteristics  which  can  and  do  affect  an  Individual 's  psychological 
reaction  to  his  or  her  job.  Further,  it  has  been  established  that  there 
exists  a condition  known  as  burnout  which  generally  results  from  pro- 
longed occupational  stress  and  which  has  been  shown  to  be  especially 
prevalent  among  groups  of  human  services  personnel.  In  addition,  data 
have  been  oresented  which  suggest  that  other  factors  such  as  personality 
characteristics  of  the  individual  worker  may  also  affect  not  only  the 
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or  she  experiences  burnout. 

Based  on  Che  theoretical  assumptions  made  and  the  research  find> 
ings  presented  in  the  current  literature  on  burnout,  a theoretical  model 
for  understanding  job-related  burnout  was  proposed.  Essentially,  this 
model  proposed  that  job-related  burnout  may  best  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  effect  of  both  characteristics  of  the  job  and  personality  charac- 
teristics of  the  individual  worker.  A causal  model  of  burnout  with 
temporally  sequenced  independent  variables  will  be  outlined  below. 

The  dependent  variable  of  burnout  was  operationally  defined  by 
performing  median  splits  on  the  average  scores  for  the  scales  of  Emo- 
tional Exhaustion  (frequency  and  Intensity)  and  of  Depersonalitation 
(Frequency  and  Intensity)  of  the  Haslach  Burnout  Inventory  (Haslach 
and  Jackson,  1901),  creating  two  classification  categories  labeled 
"burnt  out"  and  "not  burnt  out."  Besidential  child  care  workers  were 
chosen  as  the  subject  pool  for  this  study  because  they  were  felt  to 
represent  a group  of  human  care  service  workers  who  are  confronted  with 
persistent  and  Intense  occupational  stress,  and  who  are  thus  highly 
prone  to  experience  job  burnout. 

The  antecedent  variable  group  proposed  as  first  occurring 
within  this  model  was  that  of  personality  characteristics  since  it  was 
assumed  that  an  individual's  personality  traits  or  charaoteristlcs  will 
either  be  developed  or  will  be  in  the  process  of  developing  prior  to 
entering  employment.  It  was  proposed  that  each  of  the  variables  assumed 
under  the  grouping  of  "personality  characteristics"  will  have  both  direct 
and  indirect  effects  upon  the  dependent  variable  of  burnout. 


Those  persohility  characteristics  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  this  nodel  were  (1)  level  of  ego  developtaent,  taken  here  to 
represent  a measure  of  emotional  maturity  and  emotional  stability, 
characteristics  assumed  to  be  effective  tools  for  coping  with  burnout: 
(2)  behavioral  flexibility  taken  to  represent  the  ability  to  integrate 
instrumental  or  task-oriented  behaviors  with  expressive  or  nurturant- 
supportive  behaviors,  also  a characteristic  hypothesized  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  coping  with  burnout  (Birnbach,  1973) ; and  (3)  vocational  inter- 
est pattern  representing  how  well  matched  an  Individual's  vocational 
Interests  are  with  the  vocational  interests  establ  ished  as  being  most 
endorsed  by  members  of  nis  or  her  profession,  again  with  Che  assumption  that 
a close  match  will  be  helpful  to  the  individual  in  coping  with  burnout. 

The  group  of  variables  occurring  second  in  order  within  the 
oroposed  causal  model  were  Job  charecteristics  taken  here  to  include 
both  "perceived"  and  "actual"  job  characteristics,  "Perceived"  job 
characteristics  were  defined  in  this  study  as  the  psychological  reaction 
scales  of  Experienced  Meaningfulness  of  Work,  feelings  of  Responsibility 
for  Outcome  of  Work  and  Knowledge  of  Results  of  Work,  and  a fourth 
scale  of  Ceneral  Satisfaction  measured  by  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey 
(Hackman  and  Oldham,  1974).  "Actual"  job  characteristics  for  this 
study  were  defined  as  the  age  of  the  patient  population,  i.e.,  child, 
adolescent,  adult,  and  the  primary  diagnosis  of  the  patient  population, 
i.e..  Mentally  Retarded  or  Emotionally  Disturbed. 

Specific  Theoretical  Predictions 

Level  of  ego  development  was  assessed  by  Total  Protocol  Ratings 
on  Loevinger's  Washington  University  Sentence  Completion  Test  (Loevinger 


and  Messier,  1970);  beliavloral  flexibility  was  deteniined  by  scores 
obtained  on  the  Interpersonal  Disposition  Inventory,  a short  form  of 
the  bllF-ANDItO  scale  developed  Py  Bertins,  MelHnD.  and  Vetter  (1977); 
and  an  individual's  vocational  interest  pattern  was  determined  by  scores 
received  on  Holland's  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  (Holland,  1978), 

It  was  assumed  that  each  of  tnese  variables  would  directly  influence 
Che  Individual's  experience  of  burnout  by  al1owin9  for  the  development 
of  more  effective  coping  strategies  when  confronted  with  the  stress 
inherent  in  their  Job  and  thus  reducing  the  frequency  and  the  inten- 
sity of  experienced  burnout. 

Indirect  effects  of  personality  characteristics  upon  Job-related 
burnout  were  also  proposed  by  this  model.  It  was  assumed  here  that  level 
of  ego  development,  behavioral  flexibility,  and  vocational  interest 
pattern  would  directly  influence  each  of  the  variables  assumed  under  the 
classification  of  job  characteristics.  As  they  filtered  through  these 
job  characteristic  variables,  each  of  the  personality  variables  named 
above  was  assumed  to  indirectly  influence  the  dependent  variable  of 
burnout. 

In  addition,  relationships  between  the  individual  personality 
variables  were  also  assumed.  Based  on  Loevinger's  theory  of  ego  develop- 
ment (Loevinger,  1966),  it  was  proposed  that  level  of  ego  development 
will  affect  behavioral  flexibility,  allowing  individuals  at  higher  levels 
of  ego  development  to  more  comfortably  integrate  what  may  be  culturally 
proscribed  as  disparate  behaviors  especially  with  regard  to  sex-role 
functions.  In  accondance  with  Holland's  theory  of  vocational  choice 
and  of  personality  (Holland,  1973),  it  was  also  assumed  that  an 


Individuil *5  vocattonal  interest  pattern  would  be  affected  directly  by 
his  or  her  level  of  ego  developnent. 

Fiiiallyf  it  was  assumed  that  an  individual’s  vocational  inter* 
ests  would  be  influenced  by  behavioral  flexibility  in  that  individuals 
who  were  more  caoaOle  of  integrating  discrepant  types  of  behaviorSi 
i.e.f  nurturant  versus  instrumental,  would  express  different  vocational 
interests  and  preferences  than  would  Chose  individuals  who  were  less 
capable  of  such  a behavioral  integration. 

Based  on  the  research  and  theories  of  job  satisfaction  (HaoXman 
and  Oldham,  1974),  it  was  proposed  that  an  individual's  perceptions  of 
how  meaningful  his  or  her  work  is,  how  responsible  he  or  she  is  for  the 
outcome  of  his  or  her  work,  how  much  feedback  he  or  she  receives  about 
his  or  her  work,  and  his  or  her  overall  satisfaction  with  his  or  her 
work  will  directly  influence  his  or  her  experience  of  burnout.  Further, 
it  was  assumed  in  this  model  that  certain  characteristics  of  the  people 
served  such  as  age  and  diagnosis  would  directly  affect  the  individual 
worker's  ekperience  of  burnout. 

Relationships  between  Job  charactenistics  variables  were  also 
assumed.  Theoretically,  it  was  proposed  that  both  Che  age  and  Che 
diagnosis  of  Che  patient  population  would  have  a direct  influence  upon 
experienced  meaningfulness  of  work,  responsibility  for  outcome  of  work, 
knowledge  of  results  of  work,  and  general  satisfaction  with  work.  More 
specifically  stated,  it  was  assumed  that  child  care  workers  working  with 
children  would  perceive  their  work  differently  from  workers  who  served 
adolescents  and  aduUs.  Likewise,  individuals  working  with  mentally 


retarded  residents 


expected  td  hold  different  perceptions 


their  work  than  individuals  working  with  residents  carrying  a primary 
diagnosis  of  emotional  disturbance.  These  differences  would  be  reflected 
in  the  direct  influence  that  age  of  population  and  diagnosis  of  popula- 
tionhaveupon  the  "perceived"  job  characteristics,  or  now  an  individual 
feels  about  his  job. 

Finally,  it  was  proposed  that  there  would  be  direct  relation- 
ships between  the  "perceived"  job  cnaracteristic  variables.  Specifically, 
it  was  assumed  that  "experienced  meaningfulness  of  work"  would  be 
directly  influenced  by  "feelings  of  responsibility  for  outcome  of  work" 
and  "knowledge  of  results  of  work";  that  "feelings  of  responsibility  for 
outcome  of  work"  would  be  directly  influenced  by  "knowledge  of  results"; 
and  that  "general  satisfaction"  with  work  would  be  directly  influenced 
by  "exberienced  meaningfulness,"  "feelings  of  resoonsibility  for  out- 
come," and  "knowledge  of  results." 

In  summary,  a causal  model  of  burnout  was  proposed  which  con- 
sidered the  direct  and  the  indirect  effects  of  a set  of  variables 
defined  as  personality  characteristics  and  a set  of  variables  defined 
as  job  characteristics  upon  burnout.  This  model  proposed  that  burnout 
be  considered  a multidetermined  condition  affected  by  a combination  of 
attributes  or  characteristics  belonging  to  the  individual  and  of  external 
or  environmental  characteristics  belonging  to  the  job. 

Operational  Predictions 

Based  on  the  causal  model  of  burnout  outlined  in  the  preceding 
section,  the  following  predictions  were  made; 
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Each  of  the  antecedent  personaltly  characterlsti'cs 
variables  cf  levels  of  Ego  Development  as  measured  by  Total 
Protocol  Ratings  on  Loevinger's  Rashtngton  University 
Sentence  Completion  Test,  Behavioral  Flexibility  as 
measured  by  the  Interpersonal  Disposition  Inventory, 
and  Vocational  Interest  Pattern  as  measured  by  Holland 's 
Vocational  Preference  Inventory,  will  haveadlrect  posi- 
tive effect  upon  the  second  occurring  antecedent  variables 
of  Age  of  Patient  Population,  Diagnosis  of  Patient 
Population,  and  scores  on  the  scales  of  Experienced 
Meaningfulness  of  Work  [OOSI).  Responsibility  tor  Out- 
come (JDS2),  Knowledge  of  Results  [JDS3],  and  General 
Satisfaction  (JDSA)  of  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey. 

The  antecedent  personality  characteristics  variables 
of  level  of  Ego  Development  as  measured  by  Total 
Protocol  Ratings  on  Loevinger's  Washington  University 
Sentence  Completion  Test,  Behavioral  Flexibility  as 
measured  by  the  Interpersonal  Disposition  Inventory 
and  Vocational  Interest  Pattern  as  measured  by 
Holland's  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  will  have 
a direct  positive  effect  upon  the  dependent  variable 
of  Burnout  here  defined  by  taking  median  splits  of 
combined  scores  on  the  scales:  Emotional  Exhaustion- 
Frequency  and  Intensity  and  Depersonaliaation— 

Freouency  and  Intensity  of  the  Maslach  Burnout 


Inventory  thus  creating  classification  variaOlas  of 


Of  the  antecedent  variables  classified  as  personality 
characteristics,  the  following  direct  effects  were 
predicted  between  personality  variables: 

a.  The  variable  of  level  of  Ego  Development  as 
measured  by  Total  Protocol  Ratings  on  Loevin- 
ger’s  Washington  University  Sentence  Completion 
Test  will  have  a direct  positive  effect  upon 
the  variable  of  Behavioral  Flesibillty  as 
measured  by  the  Interpersonal  Disposition 
Inventory  and  upon  the  variable  of  Vocational 
Interest  Pattern  as  measured  by  Holland's  Voca- 
tional Preference  Inventory- 

b.  The  variable  of  Behavioral  Flexibility  as 
measured  by  the  Interpersonal  Disposition  Inven- 
tory will  have  a direct  positive  effect  upon 
the  variable  of  Vocational  Interest  Pattern  as 
measured  by  Holland's  vocational  Preference 
Inventory. 

The  antecedent  job  characteristics  variables  of  Age  of 
Patient  Pooulation,  Diagnosis  of  Patient  Population, 
and  of  scores  on  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  scales  of 
Experienced  Meanlngfulness  of  Work  (JDS1),  Responsibil- 
ity for  Outcome  of  Work  (JDS2),  Knowledge  of  Results 
(JDS3),  and  General  Satisfaction  <J0S4),  will  each  have 


i direct  Dositive  effect  upon  the  dependent  varieble 
of  Burnout,  here  defined  by  taking  the  median  split 
of  the  scales:  Emotional  Exhaustion— Frequency,  and 
Emotional  Exhaustion— Intensity,  and  Depersonaliza- 
tion—Frequency,  and  Depersonalization- Intensity  of 
the  Haslach  Burnout  Inventory  thus  creating  two  classi- 
fication variables  of  "burnt  out"  and  "not  burnt  out." 
Df  the  antecedent  variables  classified  as  Job  charac- 
teristics, the  following  effects  were  predicted: 

a.  The  variable  Age  of  Patient  Population  will 
have  a direct  positive  effect  upon  each  of  the 
variables  of  Experienced  Meaningfulness  of 
Work  (JDSl),  Knowledge  of  Results  (J0S3),  and 
General  Satisfaction  (JDS4).  and  a direct 
negative  effect  upon  Feelings  of  Responsibility 
for  Outcome  (JDS4)  as  measured  by  the  Job 
Diagnostic  Survey. 

b.  The  variable  Diagnosis  of  Patient  Population 
will  have  a direct  positive  effect  upon  the 
variables  of  Experienced  Heaningfulness  of  Work 
(JDS1),  Feelings  of  Responsibility  for  Outcome 
(JOSE),  Knowledge  Of  Results  (JDS3).  and 
General  Satisfaction  (JDS4)  as  measured  by  the 
Job  Diagnostic  Survey. 

c.  The  variable  of  Experienced  Meaningfulness  of 
Monk  (JDSl)  as  measured  by  the  Job  Diagnostic 


Survey  will  Be  directly  and  positively  affected 
by  both  the  variables  of  Knawledge  of  Results 
(ilDS3)  and  Feelings  of  Responsibility  for  Out- 
come (JDS2),  also  measured  by  the  Job  Diagnostic 

d.  The  variable  of  Knowledge  of  Results  (J0S3} 
will  have  a direct  positive  effect  upon  the 
variable  of  Feelings  of  Responsibility  for 
Outcome  (JOS2],  both  as  measured  by  Che  Job 
Diagnostic  Survey. 

e.  The  variable  of  General  Satisfaction  (JDSaj 
win  be  directly  and  positively  affected  by  the 
variables  of  Experienced  Heaningfulness  of  Work 
(JOSl),  Feelings  of  Responsibility  for  Outcome 
(JDSZ),  and  Knowledge  of  Results  (JOSS),  a11  as 
measured  by  the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey. 

addition,  the  following  validation  predictions  were  also  made: 

S.  A behavioral  measure  of  burnout  operationally  defined 
as  the  combined  number  of  Sick  Leave  days  and  "Personal 
Use"  days  taken  by  a child  care  worker  in  the  three- 
month  period  prior  to  participation  in  this  study  was 
predicted  to  show  a direct  relationship  with  the  defined 
burnout  criterion  of  scores  on  the  six  scales  of  the 
Haslach  Burnout  Inventory.  A direct 
ship  was  predicted  between  the  amount 


positive  relation- 


scales  of  Emotional  Exriaustlon— Fre- 


quency and  Intensity,  and  Depersonal ization— Frequency 
and  Intensity;  an  inverse  relationship  was  predicted 
between  the  amount  of  leave  taken  and  scores  on  the 
Personal  Accomplishnent— Frequency  and  Personal 
Acconplishment— Intensity  scales. 

It  was  predicted  that  an  individual's  self-report  of 
their  experienced  burnout  as  measured  by  scores  on  all 
six  scales  of  the  Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  will  show 
a positive  relationship  with  ratings  of  that  individual 
by  a coworker  on  a rating  scale  known  as  the  Coworker 
Rating  Fom,  designed  as  a measure  of  burnout  specif- 
ioally  for  this  study. 


One  hundred  child  cere  workers  employed  by  the  Oevereux  Founde- 
tion>  e residential  treatment  facility  for  mentally  retarded  and/or 
emotionally  disturbed  children,  adolescents,  and  adults  served  as  sub- 
jects for  this  study.  Employees  from  the  Oevereux  Branches  of  Pennys!- 
vania,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  were  used  as  subjects.  Subjects 
ranged  in  age  from  BO  to  56  with  a mean  age  of  27.  All  subjects  were 
full-time  employees  of  the  Foundation,  working  at  least  dO  hours  per 
week  in  direct  service  delivery  with  the  residents  of  the  Foundation. 

Sex  of  subjects  was  equally  split  with  50  males  and  50  females. 
Table  1 presents  a breakdown  by  sex  of  the  demographic  variables  of 
marital  status,  level  of  education,  age  of  patient  population,  and  diag- 
nosis of  patient  population  served.  No  significant  sex  differences  were 
found  for  any  of  the  demograohic  variables  or  for  scores  obtained  on  the 
Kaslach  Burnout  Inventory,  the  Vocational  Preference  Inventory,  or  the 
dob  Diagnostic  Survey  scales. 


Procedure 

Subjects  were  administered  the  Maslach  Burnout  Inventory, 
the  Job  Diagnostic  Survey,  the  Washington  University  Sentence  Completion 
Test,  the  Interpersonal  Disposition  Inventory,  the  Vocational  Preference 
Inventory,  and  the  Coworker  Rating  form.  All  six  pencil-paper  measures 


were  completed  during  one  testing  period  lasting  approxinately  two 
hours.  Presentation  of  measures  was  counterbalanced  by  order.  Subjects 
were  also  asked  to  complete  a Biographical  Data  Sheet  which  provided 
demographic  infortnation. 


Measures 

Job  Diagnostic  Survey 

The  Job  Diagnostic  Survey  (JDS)  developed  by  Hackman  and  Oldham 
(1974,  1975)  was  used  in  this  study  to  assess  the  personal  affective 
reactions  of  individual  subjects  to  their  job  and  to  their  work  setting. 
The  JDS  also  served  to  measure  general  job  satisfaction  among  this 
sample  of  child  care  workers.  The  JOS  was  also  developed  as  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  (1)  objective  characteristics  of  jobs,  specifically 
the  degree  to  which  jobs  are  designed  to  enhance  internal  work  motiva- 
tion end  the  job  satisfaction  of  workers  who  work  at  the  job  and  (2)  the 
readiness  of  individuals  to  respond  positively  to  enriched  jobs  or  those 
which  have  high  measured  potential  for  generating  internal  work  motiva- 
tion. Recently  the  JDS  has  been  used  in  research  studies  to  measure 
the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  individual  personality 
characteristics  of  enployees  (Barad,  1979;  Sann.  1980:  Haslach  and 
Jackson,  1981). 

Essentially,  the  basic  theory  underlying  the  construction  of  the 
JDS  proposed  that  positive  personal  and  work  outcones.  which  can  be 
operationally  defined  as  high  internal  motivation,  high  work  satisfac- 
tion, high-quality  performance,  and  low  absenteeism  and  turnover,  are 
obtained  when  "critical  psychological  states"  are  present  for  any  given 
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employee  (Turner  and  Lawrence.  1965;  Hackman  and  Lawler,  1971).  These 
psychological  states  include  "ekperienced  neanlngfulness  of  one’s  work," 
"Skperlenced  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  one's  work."  and 
"knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  work  actirities."  These  three  psycho- 
logical states  are  created  by  the  presence  of  "core"  job  dimensions, 
such  as  the  degree  to  which  a job  reguires  a variety  of  different  activi- 
ties Involving  different  skills  and  talents  for  work  completion,  the 
degree  to  which  a job  requires  completion  of  a "whole"  and  identifiable 
piece  of  work,  and  the  degree  to  which  a job  has  substantial  impact  on 
the  lives  or  work  of  other  people.  Eaperienced  responsibility  for  work 


outcome  is  produced  when  c 
freedom,  independence,  anc 


job  is  high  on  the  variable  of  autonomy. 

1 job  provides  the  employee  with  substantial 
discretion  in  work  scheduling  and  in  carrying 


out  the  work.  Knowledge  of  results  is  obtained  when  a job  Is  high  on 
feedback  which  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  job  itself  or  from  other 
agents  such  as  supervisors  or  coworkers. 


The  JDS  consists  of  seven  separate  sections  tapping  five  major 
job-related  concepts  and  an  eighth  section  which  asks  the  respondent  to 
provide  basic  biographical  data.  Scale  itwis  are  answered  by  ratings 
from  the  respondent  on  a five-  or  seven-point  scale. 

Psychometric  properties  of  the  JOS  were  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  analysis  of  responses  obtained  from  658  employees  working  on  62 
different  Jobs  in  seven  organiaations.  The  jobs  assessed  were  very 
heterogeneous  consisting  of  blue  collar,  white  collar,  and  professional 
work.  Organiaations  were  located  in  both  rural  and  urban  settings  in  the 


southeastern. 


luldwestern  sections 


F1fty-n1ne  percent  of  this  sample  Kere  nalei  411  were  female.  Eighty- 
nine  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  SO;  25Z  had  graduated  frooi 
high  school,  and  141  had  graduated  from  college. 

Internal  consistency  reliabilities  of  the  JOS  scales  range  from 
a high  of  .88  (growth  need  strength  in  the  "would-like"  foraat)  to  a low 
of  .56  (social  satisfaction].  The  median  correlations  of  the  itens 
scored  on  a given  scale  with  all  of  the  items  scored  on  different  scales 
of  the  same  type  of  variable  (the  median  off-diagona!  correlations) 
ranged  from  .12  (task  identity)  to  .28  (growth  satisfaction).  The 
median  off-diagonal  correlations  offer  some  indication  of  the  discri- 
minant validity  of  the  items. 

To  provide  an  indirect  test  of  the  "objectivity"  of  employee 
ratings  of  their  own  jobs,  an  assessment  of  each  of  the  62  jobs  in  the 
sample  on  the  core  job  dimensions  was  made  net  only  by  employees  but 
also  by  their  supervisors  and  researchers.  The  median  ratings  of  the 
conditions  which  had  been  averaged  for  each  of  the  three  groups 
(employees,  supervisors,  observers)  for  each  job  were  .51  between 
employees  and  supervisors;  .53  between  employees  and  observers;  and 
.45  between  supervisors  and  observers.  Although  the  ratings  of  the 
three  groups  converged  moderately  well,  these  data  revealed  that  some  job 
dimensions  (i.e.,  feedback  from  agents)  yield  rather  low  correlations 
between  ratings  of  two  separate  groups. 

Between  job  differences  were  statistically  significant  for  all 
of  the  scales.  Tne  JDS  scales  were  found  to  vary  considerably  in  the 


ainoLmt  of  betweon>job  variance  present  and  in  the  amount  of  variance 
present  among  respondents  within  the  same  jobi  a11  F-ratios  were  sig- 
nificant beyond  the  .01  level.  The  authors  acknowledged  that  while  the 
F-ratios  obtained  in  this  analysis  could  be  considered  rough  Indicators 
of  the  sensitivity  of  the  scales  to  between-job  differences  for  tne  jobs 
considered  In  their  sample,  the  within-job  variance  is  multiply  deter- 
mined with  part  of  the  variance  attributed  to  real  differences  in  the 
same  job  within  a given  set  of  organizational  jobs  as  well  as  scale 
unreliability  and  individual  differences  of  respondents. 

The  core  job  dimensions  were  found  to  be  moderately  intercor- 
related  supporting  the  results  of  Hackman  and  Lawler’s  0971)  earlier 
study.  Hackman  and  Oldham  (1975)  suggested  that  there  is  no  a priori 
reason  to  expect  that  the  job  dimensions  should  be  completely  independents 
they  noted  that  a moderate  level  of  intercorrelacions  among  the  core 
dimensions  does  not  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the  JDS  as  a scale 
measuring  separate  job  dimensions  as  long  as  their  nonindependence  is 
recognized  and  accounted  for  in  interpreting  the  scores  of  jobs  on  a 
given  job  dimension. 

As  predicted,  the  core  job  dimensions  were  found  to  be  posi- 
tively related  to  measures  of  work  satisfaction  and  motivation  and 
generally  independent  of  the  measures  of  growth  need  satisfaction.  The 
measures  of  the  "critical  psychological  states"  were  found  to  be  strongly 
related  to  those  five  job  dimensions  which  had  been  predicted  by  theory 
to  affect  them,  i.e.,  skill  variety,  task  identity,  task  significance, 
autonomy,  and  feedback  from  the  job.  Correlations  range  from  .54  to  .OS, 
with  all  but  one  correlation  significant  at  the  .01  level  [two  tailed). 


The  substantive  validity 


(Hackmn  and  Oldham,  1974] 


Is  supported  by  data  showing  that  the  variables  measured  by  the  JDS 
relate  to  each  other  and  to  external  criterion  variables  as  predicted 
by  theory.  Specifically,  the  job  dimensions  were  found  to  relate 
positively  and  substantially  to  the  other  variables  measured  by  the 
JDS,  i.e..  the  three  critical  psychological  states,  general  satisfaction, 
growth  satisfaction,  and  internal  work  motivation,  and  to  behavioral 
measures  of  absenteeism  and  supervisory  ratings  of  work  perfonnance 
effectiveness. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  psychological  reaction  scales 
of  the  JDS,  i.e..  Experienced  Heaningfulness  of  Hork,  Responsibility 
tor  Outcome,  and  Knowledge  of  Results,  along  with  the  General  Satisfac- 
tion with  Work  scale  were  used  to  define  operationally  "perceived  job 
characteristics."  Means  and  standard  deviations  for  each  of  the  four 
scales  are  presented  in  Table  2. 

liashlnoton  University  Sentence  Completion  Test 

The  Washington  University  Sentence  Completion  Test  (also  known 
as  Che  Sentence  Completion  Test  of  Ego  Development]  was  used  in  this 
study  (Loevinger  and  Wessler,  1970;  Loevinger,  Wessler,  and  Redmore, 

1970)  as  a means  of  assessing  an  individual 's  level  of  ego  functioning, 
taken  to  represent  a measure  of  emotional  maturity  and  emotional  stabil- 
ity. The  SCT  is  a 3S-item  sentence  completion  test  which  utilizes  a 
projective  approach  to  assess  ego  development  in  a way  that  is  psycho- 
metrically  simpler  to  deal  with  than  other  projective  techniques.  The 
SCT  was  originally  developed  and  normed  on  a total  female  sample.  There 


standard  devUtions 
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txoerlNced  Noanlnofuloest 
of  Work  (JDSl) 

Feelings  of  Responsibility 
for  Outcome  (JDSF) 

Knowledge  of  Results  of 
Work  (J0S3) 

General  Satisfaction 
with  Work  tJDS4) 


Standard  Deviation 


5-19  0.97 
5.21  0.97 
4.61  1.2] 


1.19 


forms  Of 


t available;  three  forms  for  female 
girls’  forms  delete  and  replace 


are  currently  seven 
and  four  forms  for  males.  Boys'  and 
those  items  in  the  adult  forms  having  either  a direct  or  covert  refer- 

A scoring  manual  is  available  for  the  women's  version  of  Che  SCT 
and  recently  supplementary  scoring  manuals  have  been  made  available  by 
Loevinger  and  her  colleagues  to  aid  in  scoring  13  sentence  stems  found 
only  on  the  men’s  version  of  the  SCT.  Items  consncn  to  the  vrcnen's  version 
of  the  test  continue  to  be  scored  for  males  by  using  the  wonen’s  scoring 

The  first  stage  of  Loevinger's  hierarchical  model  of  ego  develop- 
ment is  divided  into  two  phases— the  presoclal  or  Autistic  stage  and 
the  Symbiotic  stage.  The  infant's  primary  task  of  development  during 
this  stage  Is  that  of  establishing  an  awareness  of  self  from  nonself. 
Because  language  does  not  develop  until  the  end  of  this  stage, 
researchers  are  not  able  to  study  this  stage  with  verbal  projective 
techniques  such  as  the  SCT. 

The  Impulsive  Stage  is  the  second  stage  of  development  and  is 
the  stage  which  characterizes  early  childhood.  Individuals  functioning 
in  this  stage  are  generally  egocentric,  dependent,  and  demanding.  People 
are  perceived  primarily  as  objects  to  supply  gratification.  Punisiment 
is  understood  solely  as  a retaliatory  act. 

As  a child  learns  to  exercise  better  control  over  his  or  her 
impulses,  he  or  she  moves  into  the  Self-Protective  Stage,  so  named 
because  the  child  having  reached  this  stage  exhibits  the  ability  to  delay 
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Inpulsiv*  behavior  only  when  it  is  to  his  or  her  imnecliate  advantage 
to  do  so.  Blame  tends  to  be  externalited  {others  or  circimstances  are 
at  fault)  or  is  attributed  to  a part  of  self  for  »btch  the  child  owns 
no  responsibility.  Control,  domination,  and  donpetition  also  charac- 

Movement  into  the  Conformity  Stage  generally  occurs  with  entry 
into  the  first  grade.  This  stage  characteristically  involves  identifi- 
cation with  authority  and  extreme  cognitive  simplicity,  i.e.,  there  is  a 
right  and  wrong  way  for  everybody  all  the  tine.  Any  behavior  that  is 
conventional  and  approved  of  socially  is  right  and  this  is  especially 
applicable  to  traditional  or  conventional  sex  rote  behaviors.  The  peer 
group  establishes  "the  rules"  and  peer  disapproval  serves  as  an  extremely 
potent  sanction.  Inner  feelings  are  experienced  at  a very  basic,  banal 
level  with  little  differentiation  of  feeling  state.  Individual  differ- 
ences are  not  a focal  concern.  People  functioning  at  this  stage  of  ego 
development  tend  to  define  themselves  or  others  in  socially  desirable 

The  transition  from  Conformity  to  the  next  stage,  the  Conscien- 
tious stage,  is  marked  by  a heightened  awareness  of  self  and  of  inner 
feelings  coupled  witn  the  emerging  capacity  to  perceive  multiple  possi- 
bilities in  any  given  situation.  Rules  are  now  seen  to  have  exceptions 
or  to  hold  only  under  certain  circumstances.  Holives  and  consequences 
become  more  important  than  rules  per  se.  The  sanction  of  transgression 
becomes  guilt  rather  than  disapproval  from  others.  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionships are  understood  in  terms  of 


feelings 


tctlons.  Capacity  for  se1f-cn't1c1sn  anerges,  and  in  fact  Peconn 
one  of  the  major  deacriptort  of  this  stage. 

The  next  stage  Is  the  Autonomoijs  Stage  with  the  transition  from 
the  earlier  stage  creating  in  the  individual  a heightened  sense  of 
individuality  and  a concern  for  emotional  dependence.  The  noralisn  of 
earlier  stages  begins  to  be  replaced  by  an  awareness  of  inner  conflict) 
in  the  transitional  stage,  this  conflict  is  perceived  as  only  partly 
internal,  with  external  sources  continuing  to  be  attributed  at  least 
partial  responsibility  for  the  individual's  problems.  As  an  individual 
reaches  the  Autonomous  Stage,  conflict  is  recognised  as  part  of  the 
human  condition. 

Individuals  who  have  reached  this  level  of  development  struggle 
to  cope  with  inner  conflicts.  Loevinger  and  Wessler  (1970)  stressed  that 
it  is  not  that  inner  conflict  is  any  greater  during  the  Autonomous  Stage 
than  at  any  other  stage,  but  rather  that  the  autonomous  person  has  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  and  to  cooe  with  conflict  rather  than  denying  it 
or  projecting  1t  into  the  environment.  Of  significance  interoersonally 
is  the  autoncmous  person's  recognition  and  appreciation  of  other  people's 
need  for  autonomy.  The  autonomous  person  is  concerned  with  social  prob- 
Imiis  beyond  his  or  her  inmediate  experience  and  he  or  she  tries  to  be 
realistic  and  objective  about  himself  or  herself  and  others. 

The  final  stage  in  Loevinger's  model  is  the  Integrated  Stage. 

As  a rule,  nd  more  than  1 percent  of  most  social  groups  ever  reach  this 
highest  level  of  ego  development.  Essentially,  the  Integrated  Stage 
contains  persons  who  have  gone  beyond  coping  with  the  conflict  to 


reconciling  conflicting  demands,  wiie  have  renounced  the  unattainable, 
who  have  moved  beyond  toleration  of  to  cherishing  of  individual  differ- 
ences and  beyond  role  differentiation  to  the  achievemeht  of  a sense  of 
Integrated  identity. 

To  assume  that  the  best  adjusted  people  are  at  the  highest 
stages  of  ego  development  is  a distortion  according  to  Loevinger 
(Loevinger  and  Messier,  1970).  She  points  out  that  there  are  tie11- 
adjusted  people  at  all  stages,  altnough  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
those  who  remain  oelow  the  conformist  level  beyond  childhood  are 
generally  maladjusted.  Loevinger  suggests  that  the  seguence  in  her 
model  of  ego  development  may  best  be  understood  as  a progression  of 
Increasingly  deeper  problems  to  be  coped  with  rather  than  a series  of 
negotiations  of  solutions. 

Statistical  properties  of  the  SCT  were  determined  by  analysis  of 
data  obtained  prlearily  froii  643  females  ages  12  to  70.  drawn  from  a 
wide  spectrum  of  the  conmunity  to  approximate  a representative  semple 
of  socioeconomic  and  educational  level.  Supplemental  samples  were 
obtained  frcm  a sample  of  100  Toronto  school  children  and  a sample  of 
150  subjects  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  55  and  Including  such  diverse 
groups  as  applicants  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and  graduate  students 
in  counsel Ing. 

Interrater  reliability  of  item  ratings  was  established  using 
four  trained  raters  assigned  to  each  item  of  the  scale  to  rate  responses 
of  the  543  respondents  and  four  self-trained  raters  who  rated  100 
responses  taken  from  the  543  respondents,  to  each  of  the  36  items  on  the 
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scd1e.  Self-trained  raters  had  trained  themselves  by  reading  the 
scoring  manual.  Trained  raters  were  allowed  to  compare  ratings,  after 
Initially  rating  items  independently  and  to  discuss  1t^  ratings  which 
did  not  agree  with  those  of  other  raters  with  the  goal  of  making  what 
is  hereafter  referred  to  as  a "composite  training  rating."  Self-trained 
raters  were  not  pennitted  to  discuss  their  ratings  with  other  raters. 
Median  Interrater  reliability  was  found  to  range  from  .75  between  dyads 
of  trained  raters  to  a .76  between  dyads  of  self-trained  raters. 
Loevinger  and  Wessler  (1970),  therefore,  concluded  that  the  amount  or 
type  of  training  of  raters  does  not  affect  the  interrater  reliability 

Measures  of  internal  consistency  using  a coefficient  alpha  which 
was  generalized  from  the  Kuder-Richardson  Fonnula-2D  yielded  correla- 
tions from  .88  (from  item  ratings  given  to  100  protocols  by  a self- 
trained  rater)  to  .92  (from  item  ratings  given  to  100  protocols  by  ccsi- 
ppslte  trained  ratings).  An  intercorrelation  between  sums  of  odd  and 
even  item  racings  for  two  self-trained  raters  indicated  that  variance 
in  item  sums  derives  primarily  from  variation  in  the  responding  subjects 

Interrater  correlations  for  TPfts  using  two  samples  of  subjects 
and  again  comparing  ratings  by  self-trained  and  trained  raters  ranged 
frtm  .81  to  .93  for  the  original  normative  sample  of  543  females  with  a 
median  correlation  of  .86  and  from  .78  to  .93  for  a second  sample  of 
subjects  with  a median  interrater  correlation  of  .85. 

eased  on  reliability  data  obtained  related  to  total  protocol 
ratings.  Loevinger  and  Kessler  (1970)  concluded  that  (1)  use  of  the 
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scoring  >namja1  devologed  as  o self-training  technique  for  use  with  the 
SCT  leads  to  ratings  that  attain  a high  degree  of  interrater  reliabil- 
ity and  (2)  raters  whose  only  training  in  scoring  has  been  by  self- 
training  through  reading  of  the  scoring  manual  are  capable  of  achieving 
the  same  degree  of  reliability  and  of  producing  the  same  overall  ratings 
as  were  those  people  trained  by  individuals  who  were  involved  in  the 

Factor  analytic  studies  in  which  four  sets  of  item  ratings  were 
each  submitted  to  a principal  component  analysis,  using  Hote11ing*s 
Iterative  procedure  yielded,  in  each  case,  a first  conponent  idiich 
accounted  for  2D  percent  of  the  variance  and  which  was  found  to  be 
essentially  identical  (r  = .999)  with  the  sum  of  the  item  ratings-  From 
these  data  Loevinger  et  al.  (1970)  concluded  (1)  the  first  components 
are  essentially  identical  regardless  of  the  amount  of  training  of  the 
raters,  i-e.,  self-trained  or  trained  by  experts,  and  (2)  the  items  df 
the  SCT  taken  together  measure  a unitary  dimension. 

Validity  studies  of  the  SCT  have  also  been  extensive.  Support 
for  construct  validity  has  been  provided  in  various  research  efforts  to 
support  a defined  sequence  of  the  hierarchicel  model  (Loevinger,  1979);  evi- 
dence from  these  studies  has  not  been  decisive  in  supporting  a develop- 
mental sequence.  Loevinger  (1979)  has  proposed  that  the  SCT  be  vali- 
dated not  as  a whole  but  at  each  stage  noting  that  evidence  of  validity 
pertaining  to  preconformist  stages  can  be  shown  by  overrepresentatlons 
of  preconfotmilsts  1n  all  studies  of  delinquents  and  by  the  relation  of 
specific  deviant  behaviors  to  lower  ego  levels,  while  evidence  for 
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velldity  of  scores  In  the  postconfoniiist  stages  consists  not  so  much 
in  measures  of  specific  benaulors  as  in  correlations  with  attiturJes, 
philosophies  of  life.  Insights,  etc.  Loevinger  (1979)  has  acIcnOHl edged 
that  while  the  5CT  has  been  adeguately  validated  for  research.  It  has 
not  yet  been  established  as  valid  enough  or  reliable  enough  for  use  as 
a clinical  instrument  without  supplementary  and  confirming  data. 

The  original  versions  of  the  SCT  IFom  9-62  for  Honen  and  Form 
9-62  for  Men)  were  used  In  the  current  study.  Separate  Total  Protocol 
Ratings  on  the  SCT  were  derived  for  each  subject  by  two  self-trained 
raters.  The  percentage  of  agreement  on  TPRs  between  the  two  raters 
was  86  percent  for  the  female  subjects’  SCTs  and  72  percent  for  the  male 
subjects'  SCTs.  Of  those  Total  Protocol  Ratings  on  which  the  raters  did 
not  Initially  agree,  only  one  protocol  reflected  a level  discrepancy 
that  was  net  within  one-half  step  of  agreement.  Thus,  the  percentage 
of  agreement  within  one-half  step  was  98  percent  for  the  female  proto- 
cols and  100  percent  for  the  male  protocols.  It  Is  noted  that  these 
percentages  of  agreement  are  consistent  with  those  found  by  Loevinger 
1n  her  original  sample  of  "trained"  raters  (Loevinger  and  Kessler,  1970). 

The  lower  percentage  df  rater  agreement  on  male  protocols  was 
felt  to  reflect  the  lack  of  a foniial  manual  for  those  Items  on  the 
men's  form  of  the  SCT  which  are  either  Identical  or  similar  to  itmns 
on  the  women’s  version.  Raters  are  instructed  to  eatrapolate  response 
ratings  from  the  women's  manual  when  rating  the  men's  protocols.  The 
lack  of  a manual  for  the  male  forms  of  the  SCT  has  been  cited  elsewhere 
(Rafferty,  1972)  as  a major  weakness  of  the  SCT.  A breakdown  by  sex  of 
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the  levels  of  ego  developeient  obtained  by  subjects  in  this  study  is 
presented  in  Table  3. 

Vdcational  Preference  inventory 

The  Vocational  Preference  Inventory,  a personality  Inventory 
conposed  of  S4  occupational  titles,  was  developed  by  John  Holland 
(197S)  and  based  on  his  theory  that  preferences  for  occuoations  are 
expressions  of  personality.  There  are  H representative  occupations 
listed  for  each  of  the  six  scales  which  coincide  with  Holland's  person- 
allty  types  of  Realistic,  Investigative,  Artistic,  Social,  Enterprising, 
and  Conventional  (Koiland,  1973).  Respondents  are  asked  to  indicate 
Chose  vocations  that  appeal  Co  them  and  those  that  do  not.  The  higher 
a person's  score  on  a scale,  the  greater  his  or  her  resemblance  to  the 
type  that  the  scale  represents.  In  addition,  there  are  five  (Self- 
control,  Masculinity,  Status,  Infrequency,  and  Acquiescence)  empirically 
derived  scales  on  the  Inventory. 

Intercorrelations  of  the  VPI  scales  are  only  moderately  cor- 
related with  the  exception  of  tne  Acquiescence  scale  which  overlaps  with 
all  other  scales.  Pactor  analytic  studies  have  shown  that  the  dimen- 
sions measured  by  each  of  the  six  occupational  scales  are  independent 
and  that  those  stales  with  the  highest  Intercorrelations  show  similar 
factor  loadings  [Holland,  1978], 

Construct  validity  has  been  assessed  In  numerous  research 
studies  [Holland,  1973),  the  majority  of  which  have  yielded  positive 
evidence  supporting  the  theoretical  assumptions  underlying  the  six  per- 
sonality types.  Weak  to  moderate  relationships  have  been  found  when  the 
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Frequency  court  of  levels  of  ego  development  as  measured  by 
Loevlnger's  Mshington  University  Sentence  Completion  Test 


Ego  Level  [K  > SO) 

Delta  4 

Oelta/3  3 


1-3/4 

1-4/5 


8 

30 


13 

S3 

24 


»PI  scales  were  correlated  with  other  personality  measpres.  i.e.. 
Enterprising  yields  a correlation  of  ,36  with  the  Doielnance  scale  of 
the  California  Psychological  Inventory  with  significance  at  the  .Ol 
level;  Social  correlates  .50  with  the  Cyclothynia  factors  of  the  16PF 
with  significance  at  the  .06  level.  Extensive  analysis  has  revealed  a 
clearly  defined  relationship  between  the  VPI  scales  and  the  scales  of 
the  Strong  Vocational  Interests  Battery.  A cannonical  analysis  of  tne 
VPi  scales  and  50  SVI6  scales  found  correlations  ranging  from  .41  to 
.50  for  stales  and  from  .30  to  .83  for  females  (Holland,  1978).  It 
has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  VPI  and  the  SVIB  assess  similar 
dimensions. 

Concurrent  and  predictive  validity  of  the  VPI  have  been  estab- 
lished in  numerous  Bspirical  studies  (Holland,  1978).  The  VPI  scales 
have  been  found  to  categorize  correctly  employed  people  in  a way  con- 
sistent with  the  scale  meaning,  i.e..  42  percent  of  400  employed  adult 
males  received  the  correct  VPI  profile  for  their  occupational  group. 
Other  studies  (Holland,  1973)  have  shown  tne  VPI  scales  to  discriminate 
between  college  students  and  graduate  students  in  different  major  fields 
of  study.  The  VPI  has  also  been  found  to  be  predictive  of  choice  of 
college  major  and  ocdupation  for  one-  to  two-year  Intervals  and  select 
scales  nave  been  shown  to  be  predictive  of  academic  and  extra-curricular 
achievBiient  although  these  predictions  while  sUtistically  significant 
have  been  recognized  by  Holland  (1978)  as  generally  inefficient. 

Holland  (1978)  concludes  that  evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  VPI 
shows  that  the  six  basic  interest  scales  have  moderate  validity  for 
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predicting  membership  in  an  occupational  group  and  a field  of  training, 
however,  as  personality  scales,  the  reliability  of  descriptive  informa- 
tion provided  is  usually  low. 

for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  Vocational  Preference  Inven- 
tory was  used  to  assess  a subject's  vocational  Interest  pattern  toward 
the  purpose  of  detemiining  the  “fit"  of  that  vocational  interest  pattern 
with  the  pattern  listed  by  Holland  (1973)  as  most  representative  of  the 
professional  group  known  as  child  care  workers.  This  vocational  pattern 
or  code  has  been  defined  as  5R£  or  Social-Realistic-Enterprising 
(Holland,  1973).  Using  raw  scores  to  calculate  the  code  types  for  this 
sample,  it  was  revealed  that  no  subject  In  this  sample  obtained  an  SRE 
code  on  the  VPI.  Alternative  statistical  procedures  were  therefore 
employed  to  test  the  effect  of  vocational  interest  pattern  upon  burnout. 
Cannonical  variate  scores  representing  the  best  linear  combinations  of 
VPI  scores  as  a single  variable  related  to  burnout  were  used.  These 
scores  were  derived  from  the  SPSS  Cancorr  subroutine  by  relating  the 
six  VPI  scales  with  the  six  scales  on  the  Haslach  Burnout  Inventory. 

A VPI  group  code  was  determined  based  on  the  raw  score  means 
obtained  from  the  subjects  used  in  this  study.  This  code  was  determined 
as  Social-Artistic-Investigative,  a vocational  interest  pattern  which 
according  to  Holland's  The  Occupations  Finder  (Holland,  1973)  is 
generally  chosen  by  individuals  employed  as  clergyman,  special  education 
teacher,  licensed  practical  nurse,  and  speech  and  hearing  clinician. 

Interpersonal  Oisposition  Inventory 

Tha  Interpersonal  Disposition  Inventory  (IDI)  is  an  fiS-Uera 
short  form  of  the  PRF  ANDRD  Soale,  developed  by  Berzins,  Welling,  and 


Metter  (1977)  by  using  itans  from  Jackson's  Personality  Research  Form 
(PRF),  The  IDI  consists  Of  a 29-itan  Masculinity  (HkSCUL)  scale,  a 
27-iteni  Femininity  (F2HIN)  scale,  a 20-lteii  SELF-ESTEEM  (SE)  scale, 
five  items  from  the  PRF  infrequency  scale  to  control  for  careless 
respondin^and  four  filler  iteots.  The  theoretical  definition  of  the 
masculinity  and  femininity  constructs  measured  by  the  PRF  ANORO  or  the 
IDI  *ere  derived  from  an  analysis  of  Ben's  Sex  Role  Inventory  (Bern. 
1974).  Accordingly,  the  masculinity  construct  depicts  a dominant- 
instrumental  content  theme  comprised  of  items  tapping  social- 
intellectual  ascendency,  autoncmy,  and  orientation  toward  risk,  and 
the  femininity  construct  reflects  a nurturant-expressive  domain  with 
items  presenting  themes  of  nurturance,  affiliative-expressive  concerns 
and  self-subordination. 

Although  provisional  norms  for  the  IDI  have  been  developed, 
for  research  purposes,  the  IDI  is  generally  used  to  generate  four  sex 
role  categories  by  performing  median  splits  of  the  HASCUL  and  FEMIN 
score  distributions  for  the  sexes  combined,  provided  that  both  sexes 
are  accorded  equal  weight  in  the  calculation  of  medians.  The  four  sex 
role  categories  created  by  this  procedure  are  designated  androgynous 
(high  HASCUL,  high  FEIIIN),  mascul ine- typed  (high  KASCUL,  low  FEHiK), 
feminine- typed  (low  HASCUL,  high  FEMIN),  and  undifferentiated  (low 
MASCUL,  low  FEMIN). 

The  HASCUL  and  FEMIN  subscales  have  been  found  to  be  essentially 
orthogonal.  In  two  large  college  samples,  the  correlations  between  the 
two  subscales  were  found  to  be  -.05  and  -.11  for  men  and  -.16  and 
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(Berzins,  Ue1l1ng, 


Wetter,  1977).  The  5E  scale 
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moderate  and  positive  relation  to  the  HASCUL  subscale  but  little  or  no 
relationship  to  the  FEMIN  subscale. 

The  internal  consistency  (alpha)  coefficients  have  been  sub- 
stantial for  both  subscales.  Data  gathered  fron  seven  separate  and 
large  samples  of  subjects  yielded  a median  coefficient  of  .75  for  the 
I1ASCUL  subscale  and  a median  coefficient  of  .67  for  the  FEMIN  subscale. 
Estimates  of  temporal  stability  over  a three-week  period  averaged  .81 
for  both  subscales. 

Appreciable  convergence  with  their  counterparts  on  the  BSRI 
(Ben,  1974)  and  the  Personality  Attribute  Questionnaire  (Spence, 
Helmrelch.  and  Stapp,  1975)  indicated  thatboththe  fASCUL  and  FEHIK  sub- 
scales embody  constructs  substantially  similar  to  those  found  In  the 
BSRI  and  the  PAQ.  This  does  not  suggest,  however.  Chat  these  Instru- 
ments are  Interchangeable. 

In  contrast,  correlations  between  the  NASCUL  and  FENIN  sub- 
scales of  the  IDI  and  ■traditional"  HascuHnity-Feminirlty  scales 
(I.e.,  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  Hf  Scale;  WKPI,  Mf  Scale)  suggest 
that  the  subscales  of  the  PRF  ANORO  are  quite  dissimilar  fron  scales 
constructed  either  on  the  basis  of  sex  differences  in  item  endorsement 
(e.g..  the  DPI,  Hf  Scale)  or  differences  between  groups  differing  in 
sexual  preference  (e.g.,  the  SWPI,  Hf  Scale). 

Social  desirability  has  been  found  to  contribute  little  to 
variations  In  PRF  ANDRO  or  lOI  scale  scares.  It  is  noted  that  following 
Bern's  model  (Bern,  1974)  most  of  the  items  selected  for  the  PRF  ANORO 
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The  IDI  was  used  In  this  study  as  a neasure  of  behavioral 
flexibility  defined  here  as  the  ability  to  integrate  instrumental  on 
task-oriented  behaviors  with  eioressive  or  nurturant-supoortive  behaviors. 
This  quality,  behavioral  flexibility,  has  been  Identified  as  necessary 
for  perforating  effectively  in  the  role  of  child  care  worker  (Birnbach, 
1973)  and,  therefore,  it  was  hypothesiaed  here  that  Behavioral  flexi- 
bility would  have  a direct  effect  upon  experienced  burnout. 

Scores  of  Behavioral  flexibility  were  established  by  perforating 
median  splits  on  the  HASCUL  and  FEHIN  score  distributions  for  the  sexes 
combined,  following  the  established  scoring  procedure  of  the  IDI.  This 
procedure  created  four  score  categories.  Subjects  defined  in  this 
study  as  having  behavioral  flexibility  scored  high  on  HASCUL  and  high 
on  FEHIN;  this  scoring  category  is  normally  referred  to  as  "androgynous" 
{Berzins.  Helling,  and  Hetter,  1977).  There  were  27  subjects  who  fell 
into  this  category  (males  = 14;  females  = 13).  The  median  score  for  the 
HASCUL  scale,  sexes  combined,  was  1S.9S;  the  median  score  for  the  FEHIII 
scale,  sexes  combined,  was  17.29. 

Haslach  Burnout  Inventory 

The  Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  (HSI)  developed  by  Haslach  and 
Jackson  (1981)  was  designed  to  assess  various  phases  of  the  burnout 
syndrome.  Twenty-five  items  presented  in  the  form  of  statements  about 
personal  feelings  or  attitudes  with  each  item  rated  on  the  dimensions  of 
"frequency"  and  "intensity"  compose  the  MBI.  The  frequency  scale  is 
labeled  at  each  point  and  ranges  from  1 (“a  few  times  a year  or  less") 


to  6 (“evory  day“];  a separate  boi  is  checked  if  the  respondent  has 
never  experienced  the  feeiinp  or  attitude  described.  The  intensity 
scale  ranges  from  1 ("very  mild,  barely  noticeable")  to  7 ("major,  very 
strong"),  vUn  points  labeled  at  the  end  points  and  at  the  midpoint  of 
the  range.  If  a respondent  has  checked  "never"  for  the  freouency  rat- 
ing, the  intensity  scale  is  not  rated. 

The  MEI  was  developed  from  an  analysis  of  47  itaos  using  a two- 
scale  fomtula;  these  items  were  administered  to  605  people  from  a variety 
of  health  service  occupations.  Data  obtained  from  this  sample  were 
subjected  to  a factor  analysis  using  principal  factoring  with  iteration 
and  an  orthogonal  (varlmax)  rotation.  Ten  factors  energed,  four  of  which 
accounted  for  over  three-fourths  of  the  variance.  Items  for  the  final 
H8]  were  retained  if  they  had  (1)  a factor  loading  greater  than  ,40  on 
only  one  of  the  four  factors.  (2)  a large  raoge  of  subject  response, 

(3)  a very  low  percentage  of  subjects  checking  the  "never"  response, 
and  (4)  a sufficiently  high  item-total  correlation.  To  confirm  the 
pattern  of  factors  obtained  in  this  preliminary  analysis,  the  new  25- 
itan  scale  was  aOminlstered  to  420  people  in  the  health  and  huran 
services  professions.  The  results  from  the  factor  analysis  on  this  set 
of  data  were  very  similar  to  those  obtained  on  the  first  sample  and, 
therefore,  the  two  samples  were  combined  (n  • 1,025)  for  the  final  factor 
analysis  of  the  25-1tan  fQl. 


Factor  analysis  of  the  25-item 
factors  accounting  for  lOO  percent  of 
with  eigenvalues  greater  than 


scale  revealed  four  orthogonal 
the  variance.  The  three  factors 
the  MBI; 


unity  are  considered  subscales  of 
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d fourth!  factor  [Personal  Involvenent)  with  eigenvalues  less  than  unity 
1s  not  useO  as  a regular  subscale  of  the  HOI  although  it  is  sonetimes 
used  in  research  proving  to  be  an  interesting  variable  of  burnout. 

The  subscales  of  the  MSI  are  (IJ  the  Emotional  Exhaustion  Scale 
with  items  describing  feelings  of  being  snotionally  exhausted  and  over- 
extended by  one's  work;  (2)  the  Depersonalization  Scale  with  items 
describing  lack  of  feeling  and  impersonal  responses  toward  recipients 
of  one's  care  or  service;  and  (3)  the  Personal  Accomplishment  Scale  with 
items  describing  feelings  of  competence  and  successful  achievement  in 
one's  work  with  people.  A fourth  scale.  Personal  Involvement,  measures 
feelings  of  personal  Involvement  with  people;  however,  as  mentioned 
above,  this  scale  is  not  considered  a regular  subscale  of  the  Hfil, 

Psychometric  properties  of  the  H6I  were  found  to  be  substantial. 
Internal  consistency  (n  = 1,025)  estimated  by  Cronbach's  coefficient 
alpna  yielded  reliability  of  .76  for  frequency  and  ,81  for  intensity 
for  the  22  items  on  the  three  subscales  [Haslach  and  Jackson.  1981). 
Split-half  reliability  for  the  entire  scale  was  .74  for  frequency  and 
.81  for  intensity,  indicating  high  internal  reliability.  Test-retest 
reliability  using  two  testing  sessions  separated  by  two-  to  four-week 
Intervals  was  found  to  be  hign  witn  all  reliability  coefficients  sig- 
nificant beyond  the  .001  level  suggesting  that  the  liSI  is  stable  over 

Concurrent  validity  measured  by  correlating  an  individual’s 
l«I  score  on  the  three  subscales  with  behavioral  ratings  made  by  an 
individual  who  knew  the  rMpondent  well,  i.e,,  spouse,  coworker,  or 
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iupervisor,  also  yielOed  consistently  Mgh  significant  correlations 
(ItesUcti  and  Jactson,  1981),  Test  of  the  UBI's  discriminant  validity 
proved  thatburnont  is  not  simply  a synonym  for  job  dissatisfaction 
tiiaslach  and  Jackson,  I981)i  a ccmparison  of  spbjects'  scores  (n  = 91) 
on  the  MBl  and  Che  JDS  measpre  of  “general  job  satisfaction'*  provided 
support  for  this.  Furthemiore,  it  has  been  proven  that  scores  on  the 
MBI  are  not  subject  to  distortion  by  a social  desirability  response 
set;  scores  on  the  NBI  (n  = 40)  were  not  significantly  correlated  with 
scores  on  the  Crowne-Harlowe  Social  Desirability  Scale  {Maslach  and 
Jackson,  1931),  Although  a moderate  correlation  exists  between  the 
Emotional  Exhaustion  and  the  Depersonal iaation  Subscales,  the  Persona! 
Accomplishment  Subscale  has  been  found  Co  be  independent  of  the  other 
subscales.  Furthermore,  the  component  items  of  the  Personal  Accomplish- 
ment subscale  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  the  opposite  of  Emotional  Exhaus- 
tion and/or  Oepersonaliaation. 

Correlations  between  the  frequency  and  intensity  dimension  of 
each  iten  ranged  frcm  .35  to  ,73  with  a mean  of  ,56  {Haslach  and  Jackson, 
1931).  These  results  suggest  that  while  there  is  a moderate  relation- 
ship between  how  often  one  experiences  various  feelings  and  ho«  intensely 
they  are  felt,  this  relationship  is  far  fnjn  perfect.  Recent  research 
(Gann,  1960;  Haslach  and  Jackson.  1979)  has  found  that  these  two 
dimensions  are  sometimes  correlated  with  different  situational  and 
personality  variables. 

Construct  validity  was  dmnonstraCed  in  several  comparisons  of 
HBI  scores  with  other  behavioral  variables.  Various  research  efforts 
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have  assessed  the  correlation  Detween  experienced  burnout  and 
behavioral  responses  and  feelings  states  both  on  the  job  [8arad,  1979; 
Naslach  and  Jackson.  1981)  and  at  home  [Maslach  ahd  Jackson,  1979). 

In  all  cases,  correlations  were  found  to  be  ln  the  direction  predicted. 

A high  degree  of  burnout  as  measured  by  the  H8I  Is  reflected  in 
nigh  mean  scores  on  Emotional  Exhaustion  and  Depersonalization  and  low 
mean  scores  on  Personal  Accomplishment.  While  normative  data  are 
available  for  the  1.0ES  subjects  used  to  develop  the  WI,  as  a rule 
researchers  employ  comparative  analysis  of  mean  scores  within  their  own 
subject  sample,  determining  relative  degrees  of  experienced  burnout 
as  they  exist  between  subjects. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a burnout  criterion  measure  was 
established  by  combining  the  scores  of  the  Emotional  Exhaustion— Fre- 
quency and  tne  Emotional  Exhaustion — Intensity  scales  and  the  scores  on 
the  Depersonalization— Frequency  and  tne  Depersonalization— Intensity 
scales  of  the  NBI  and  then  performing  median  splits  to  create  the  two 
categories  of  "burnt  out"  and  "not  burnt  out."  These  four  scales  were 
chosen  as  the  criterion  measure  because  they  were  felt  to  represent 
conceptually  the  effects  of  burnout  as  described  throughout  the  theoreti- 
cal literature  iFreudenberger,  1975,  1977;  Kramer,  1974;  Edelwich 
and  Brodsky,  1930)  and  the  research  literature  (Maslach,  1976,  197Ba, 
1978b:  Pines  and  Kafry,  1978;  Pines,  Aronson,  and  Kafry,  1981)  on  burn- 
out. The  combined  experiences  of  Emotional  Exnaustion  and  Depersonali- 
zation were  felt  to  epitomize  the  condition  of  burnout  and  were  therefore 
chosen  rather  than  the  scales  of  Personal  AcccmpHshment  either  alone 
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or  1n  conbinstion  with  either  the  Enotional  Exhaustion  or  Depersonail- 

In  order  to  validate  collapsing  the  Emotional  Exhaustion  and 
the  Depersonaliaation  scores  into  one  single  score,  a factor  analysis 
was  performed.  The  results  indicated  that  the  four  scales  of  Emotional 
Exhaustion— frequency  and  Emotional  Exhaustion— Intensi ty.  Oepersonali- 
zation— Frequency  and  Depersonalization- Intensity  all  loaded  on  a 
single  factor.  In  addition,  these  four  variables  accounted  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  variance.  The  scale  found  to  be  most  representative  of 
Factor  1 was  that  of  Depersonalization— Frequency.  Table  4 presents  a 
breakdown  of  the  results  of  this  classification  system  by  sex,  age, 
marital  status,  level  of  education,  age  of  population,  and  diagnosis  of 
population. 

It  is  noted  that  scores  on  the  six  original  Haslach  scales  were 
used  in  statistical  procedures  testing  the  relationship  of  Sick  Leave 
with  burnout  and  the  relationship  of  ratings  on  the  Coworker  Rating 
Form  with  a subject's  scores  on  scales  of  the  MBI.  Table  5 presents 
the  means  and  the  standard  deviations  of  scores  obtained  by  subjects 
in  this  study  on  the  six  Haslach  Sunnout  Inventony  scales. 

Coworker  Ratino  Form 

The  Coworker  Reting  Form  is  a lO-iten  scale  developed  for  this 
study  to  provide  a measure  of  burnout  that  would  be  independent  of  a 
subject's  self-report  of  burnout  measured  on  the  Haslach  Burnout  Inven- 
tory. Items  for  the  Coworker  Rating  Form  were  taken  directly  from  each 
of  Che  three  scales  of  Che  Haslach  Burnout  Inventory;  wording  was  changed 
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Tible  5.  Hebrs  and  standard  deviations  for  scales 
Inventory 

of  Haslacti  Burnout 

Haslach  Burnout  Scale  Mean 
Emotiana!  E»haust1on— Frequency  2. S3 
Emotional  Exhaustion — Intensity  3.58 

Standard  Deviation 

Depersonalization — Frequency  1.49 

Depersonal  i za ti on— intensity  1,94 

1.13 

Personal  Accompl ishnent— Frequency  4.64 

0.98 

Personal  Accompl Ishnient— Intensity  5.03 

0.89 

reference 


provided 


Hne  was  presented 
poles  and  1n  tlie 


for  each  1 
center  of 
coworicer  o 


rating  line.  Subjects  were  Instructed  to  rate  an  assigned 
each  of  the  10  items.  Coworkers  were  assigned  as  raters  on 
the  rater's  familiarity  with  their  work.  Table  6 shows 
standard  deviation  for  each  item  on  the  Coworker  Rating 


M 


d standard  deviations  of  11 


in  Coworker  Ratin9 


Coworker  Rating  r 


Standard  Deviation 


CWPTJR  III 
RESULTS 

It  uas  the  major  purpose  of  this  study  to  test  a theoretical 
model  Hhkh  proposes  a causal  relationship  between  personality  charac- 
teristics, job  characteristics,  and  experienced  burnout-  To  test  this 
theory  a path  analysis  was  performed.  Figure  I represents  the  initial 
path  diagram  with  path  coefficients  and  tero-order  correlations  presented 
for  each  path.  The  reduced  path  model  is  shown  In  Figure  2- 

Path  analysts  was  developed  by  Wright  (1934)  as  a method  to  be 
used  in  studying  the  direct  and  the  indirect  effects  of  variables  taken 
as  causes  upon  variables  taken  as  effects.  Path  analysis  has  been 
described  as  an  important  tool  for  theory  testing  (Kerlinger  and 
Pedhazur,  1973)  enabling  a researcher  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
pattern  of  correlations  for  a set  of  observations  1s  consistent  with 
specific  theoretical  predictions.  Kerlinger  and  Pedhazur  (1973)  have 
noted  that  path  analysis  is  useful  in  testing  theory  but  not  in  generat- 
ing theory- 

path  diagrams  (see  Figures  and  I and  2)  are  used  to  display 
graphically  the  pattern  of  causal  relationships  among  a spKlfied  set 
of  variables.  In  a causal  model,  variables  are  defined  as  exogenous, 
endogenous,  and  residual.  Exogenous  variables  are  those  which  are 
assimied  to  be  determined  by  causes  outside  the  model  and,  therefore,  the 
variability  of  an  exogenous  varible  is  not  considered  in  testing  the 
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tnoOel.  Endogenous  variables  are  those  whose  variability  is  eiplained 
eithen  by  eiogenous  variables  or  by  other  endogenous  variables  within 
the  system.  Residual  variables  represent  the  effect  of  variables  not 
included  io  the  model;  these  variables  are  not  generally  represented  in 
path  diagrams.  The  causal  model  presented  in  this  study  considered 
only  variables  felt  to  be  endogenous  to  the  system.  The  model  presented 
In  this  study  is  a recursive  model  meaning  that  the  causal  flow  is 
unidirectional. 

Path  coefficients  represent  the  direct  effect  of  a variable 
taken  to  be  a cause  upon  a variable  taken  as  an  effect.  The  symbol  of 
a path  coefficient  Is  p with  two  subscripts,  the  first  indicating  the 
effect  of  the  dependent  variable  and  the  second  representing  the 
independent  variable  or  the  cause.  Thus,  the  notation  as  shown 

in  Figures  1 and  Z,  indicates  the  direct  effects  of  variable  1,  i.e.. 

Ego  Develocvnent,  on  variable  10,  i.e..  Burnout. 

Path  coefficients  are  calculated  by  regressing  each  endogenous 
variable  of  the  causal  model  on  all  other  variables  that  directly 
impinge  upon  it.  For  example,  p^^  is  obtained  by  regressing  variable  4, 
i.e.,  Age  of  Population,  on  variable  1,  i.e..  Ego  Development.  Variables 
in  a causal  model  are  expressed  in  standardized  form  (a  scores).  Appli- 
cation of  path  analysis  is  based  on  several  underlying  assumptions: 

(1)  relations  among  the  variables  In  the  model  are  linear,  additive, 
and  causal;  (Z)  endogenous  variables  are  developed  as  linear  combinations 
of  exogenous  or  other  endogenous  variables  in  the  causal  system; 

(3)  there  is  a one-way  causal  flow 


between  variables  in  the 
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thus  reciprocal  causation  between  variables  1s  ruled  out;  and  (4)  vari- 
ables are  measured  on  an  interval  scale. 

When  variables  are  expressed  in  standardized  form  and  the 
assumptions  mentioned  above  are  met,  path  coefficients,  as  they  are 
calculated,  are  essentially  equal  to  standardized  regression  coefficients 
(beta  weights)  obtained  in  ordinary  regression  analysis.  Path  analysis 
differs  from  ordinary  regression  analysis  in  that  in  regression  analy- 
sis, a dependent  variable  is  regressed  in  a single  analysis  on  all  the 
independent  variables  under  consideration,  while  in  path  analysis,  more 
than  one  regression  analysis  may  be  required.  In  path  analysis,  beta 
weights  are  calculated  by  regressing  a variable  taken  as  a dependent 
variable  on  all  those  variables  upon  which  the  dependent  variable  is 
assumed  to  depend.  The  calculated  beta  weights  are  the  path  coef- 
ficients for  the  paths  leading  from  the  particular  set  of  independent 
variables  for  that  regression  to  the  dependent  variable  under  question, 
in  path  analysis,  a variable  may  be  treated  as  a dependent  variable  in 
one  regression  equation  and  as  an  independent  variable  in  another. 

finally,  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  path  analysis  over  other 
statistical  procedures  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  measure  the 
direct  and  the  indirect  effects  that  one  variable  has  upon  the  other  by 
allowing  the  researcher  to  decompose  the  correlations  between  any  two 
variables  into  simple  and  compound  paths.  Cprrelations  are  decomposed 
by  developing  the  equations  for  the  correlation  between  the  two  variables 
with  each  correlation  understood  to  he  a composite  of  the  path  coef- 
ficients leading  to  It  and  then  expanding  this  equation  by  substituting 
whenever  possible  a compound  term  composed  of  more  elmnentary  terms. 


too 

For  example,  because  variable  2 (as  shown  In  Figure  2)  is  affected  by 
variable  1 only,  this  dacoaiposed  correlation  (r|2)  Is  due  solely  to  the 
direct  effect  of  variable  1 on  variable  2,  which  means  that  it  Is  Identical 
to  the  path  coefficient  for  the  path  between  1 and  2.  To  decompose  the  corre* 
latlon  between  variable  1 and  variables,  the  formula  used  would  be  r^j  ° 
PjlfOgjPjl-  From  this  formula.  It  can  beseen  that  the  decomposed  correla- 
tion between  variable  1.  i.e., Ego  Development,  and  Variable  3, 1.e. , Voca- 
tional Interest  Pattern,  Is  made  up  of  two  components.  The  direct  effects  of 
varlablel  [Ego  Development)  on  variable  3 (Vocational  Interest  Pattern) 
are  Indicated  by  Pj,,  while  the  term  p3jPji  represents  the  Indirect 
effects  of  variable  1 (Ego  Development)  on  variable  3 (Vocational  Interest 
Pattern)  as  U passes  through  variable  2 (Behavioral  Flexibility). 

The  standard  criterion  of  p (path  coefficient)  < .05  was  used  to 
delete  paths  from  the  initial  model  (Kerl tnger and Pedhatur,  1973).  After 
deleting  nonsignificant  paths,  new  multiple  regressions  were  computed 
using  only  the  retained  variables.  The  total  amount  of  variance  accounted 
for  was  .2344  for  the  full  model  and  .2339  for  the  reduced  model. 

The  results  of  the  path  analysis  as  they  relate  soecifically  to 
the  predictions  stated  In  the  previous  section  were  as  follows; 

1.  Direct  effects  of  personality  characteristic  varieoles 
upon  job  characteristic  variables  were  found  for  Ego 
Development  on  Age  of  Population  (pj^  = .06).  Diagno- 
sis of  Population  (pj,  • .11),  and  General  Satisfac- 
tion—JDS4  (pj.|  = -.08). 

Direct  effects  were  shown  for  the  personallQ' 
characteristic  variable  of  Behavioral  Flexibility  upon 
the  job  characteristic  variables  of  General  Satisfaction 
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Kith  Work  (pj2  » .07)  and  Knwledge  of  Results  of  Work 

(P82*  .13). 

Direct  effects  were  shown  for  the  persohallty 
characteristic  variatile  of  Vocational  Interest  Pattern 
upon  the  job  characteristic  variables  of  Age  of  Popula- 
tion (pjj  « -.09),  Heaningfulness  of  Work  (p^  = .15), 
ana  Oeneral  Satisfaction  with  Work  (p^j  = .U). 

Results  of  the  final  path  analysis  established 
that  the  personallw  characteristic  variable  of  Ego 
Development  has  a direct  effect  upon  the  Job  character- 
istic variable  of  Responsibility  for  Outcome  (Py.j  = ,2A). 
The  Job  characteristic  variable  of  Responsibility  for 
Outcome,  while  showing  no  direct  effects  upon  Sumout, 
did  show  a direct  effect  on  the  job  characteristic 
variable  of  General  Satisfaction  with  Work  (pj,  = -.08), 
which  In  turn  was  established  as  having  a direct  effect 
upon  Surnout  (p^jjj  » -.22), 

A direct  effect  of  personality  characteristic  variables 
upon  Burnout  was  established  only  for  the  variable  of 
Ego  Development  (p,j,  = .21), 

Direct  effects  between  personality  characteristic 
variables  were  found  for  Ego  Development  on  Behavioral 
flexibility  (p^.!  ■ .20),  for  Ego  Development  on  Voca- 
tional Interest  Pattern  (pjj  ■ .20),  and  for  Behavioral 
Flexibility  on  Vocational  Interest  Pattern  (pjj  = 

-.11). 


Direct  effects  upon  Burnout  were  shown  for  the  job 
ctiaracterfstic  variables  of  Age  of  Population  (Pjg^  • 
.07),  Diagnosis  of  Population  = -.07),  Meaning- 
fulness  of  Work  (p,gg  = -.28),  KnowlePge  of  Results 
(Pljjj  " -.09),  and  General  Satisfaction  with  Work 

{Puj  = -.22). 

Direct  effects  were  found  between  several  of  the  job 
characteristics  variables.  Age  of  Population  was  found 
to  have  direct  effects  upon  Diagnosis  of  Population 
(Pjj  = -.A4),  upon  Responsibility  for  Outcome  (pj^  - 
-.11),  upon  knowledge  of  Results  (pj^  • .19),  and  upon 
General  Satisfaction  with  Work  (p^^  » .12).  A direct 
effect  was  shown  for  Diagnosis  of  Pooulation  upon 
Responsibiltiy  for  Outcome  (Pjj  • -.15),  A direct 
effect  was  shown  for  Responsibility  for  Outcome  on 
Meaningfulness  of  Work  ■ ,48)  and  for  knowledge  of 
Results  on  Meaningfulness  of  Work  (pgg  = .16),  A direct 
effect  was  shown  for  Knowledge  of  Results  on  Responsi- 
bility for  Outcome  (p^g  = .19),  Direct  effects  were 
also  found  for  Meaningfulness  of  Work  on  General 
Satisfaction  (pjg  ■ .38),  for  ResponsibiUty  for  Out- 
come on  General  Satisfaction  (pj^  ■ -.08),  and  for 
Knowledge  of  Results  on  General  Satisfaction  {pgg  • 

.11). 

Indirect  effects  were  indicated  for  all  of  the 
Job  characteristic  variables  in  that  each  variable 


directly  influenced  one  or  more  of  the  other  Job 
characteristic  variables  which  in  turn  had  a direct 
effect  upon  Burnout. 

Table  7 presents  a sumtnary  of  the  direct,  indirect,  and  total 
causal  effects  for  all  variables  as  they  were  regressed  upon  each 
of  the  dependent  variables  within  the  path  analysis-  The  total  causal 
effect  was  conputed  for  each  of  these  antecedent  variables  by  the 
procedure  outlined  by  Kerlinger  and  Pedhazur  {1973,  pp.  314-317).  This 
Involved  computing  the  direct  effect  (defined  by  the  path  coefficient) 
of  one  variable  upon  another  and  then  adding  to  this  the  calculated 
indirect  effects  of  each  subsequent  variable  upon  the  defined 
dependent  variable.  Indirect  effects  for  each  pair  of  variables 
were  computed  by  subtracting  the  path  coefficients  from  the  zero-order 
correlations  of  variables.  The  direct  effects  were  then  computed  by 
subtracting  the  indirect  effect  fron  the  total  causal  effect  for 
each  of  the  variable  pairs.  This  decomposition  of  zero-orden  correla- 
tions has  been  established  as  a procedure  used  to  distinguish  between 
"true  correlations,"  which  do  Imply  causation  and  "spurious"  correla- 
tions which  do  not  (Simon,  1954). 

6.  A stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  was  performed 
using  the  SPSS  Regression  subroutine  to  test  the  pre- 
diction that  there  was  a positive  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  Sick  Leave  and  Personal  Use  Leave  taken 
by  a subject  and  the  burnout  criterion  measure  which 
was  defined  for  this  analysis  as  the  scores  obtained  by 
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a subject  on  ell  s1>  of  the  HasUcK  Burnout  Inventory 

Sick  Leave  and  Personal  Use  Leave  data  Mere 
available  for  89  of  the  subjects  Mho  participated  in 
this  study.  The  average  number  of  Sick  Leave  and 
Personal  Use  days  taken  by  subjects  during  the  time 
period  of  September  I through  December  31,  1981,  was 
2.5  days.  The  Foundation  allows  each  employee  eight 
sick  leave  days  and  two  personal  use  days  per  year. 

In  addition,  Foundation  policy  dictates  that  inability 
to  cone  to  work  due  to  weather  conditions  be  counted 
as  a Sick  Leave  Day  for  an  individual.  Also  signifi- 
cant is  an  observational  analysis  of  institutional 
living  with  regard  to  a pattern  of  outbreak  of  physical 
illness  which  suggests  that  a greater  amount  of  con- 
tagious physical  disease  is  treated  during  the  winter 
quarter,  i.e.,  January  through  March,  of  each  year. 
Therefore,  to  control  for  biasing  of  results  of  this 
analysis  in  favor  of  Increased  number  of  Sick  Leave 
Days  used,  the  period  of  time  chosen  to  measure  the 
amount  of  leave  time  taken  was  September  through  Decem- 
ber, a time  period  during  which  the  probability  of 
weather  conditions  and  of  contagious  physical  disease 
necessitating  use  of  Sick  Leave  and/or  Personal  Use 
days  would  be  low. 
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A positive  reUtionshig  was  founO  between  the 
amunt  of  Sick  Leave  and  Personal  Use  Leave  days  taken 
by  Sdbjects  and  their  score  on  the  Eoiotlonal  Exhaus- 
tion—Frequency  scale  of  the  Haslach  Burnout  Inventory 
(F  = 4.A2;  df  » 1/B7).  Ho  significant  relationship  was 
found  between  the  amount  of  Sick  Leave  and  Personal  Use 
Leave  taken  and  the  other  scales  of  the  Haslach  Burnout 
Inventory  (Emotional  Exhaustion— Intensify;  Oegersonali- 
zati on— Frequency,  Depersonalization- Intensity; 

Personal  AccomplisWient- Frequency;  Personal  Accooiplis- 
ment— Intensity). 

A cannonical  correlation  using  the  SPSS  Cancorr  sub- 
routine was  performed  to  determine  the  relationship 
between  a subject's  score  on  the  six  scales  of  the 
Haslach  Burnout  Inventory  and  his  score  On  the  Coworker 
Rating  Form  developed  for  this  study  as  an  assessment 
of  a subject's  experience  of  burnout  made  by  a coworker 
who  was  familiar  with  the  subject's  job  performance. 

Data  frcn  Coworker  Rating  Forms  were  available 
for  91  of  the  subjects  who  participated  in  this  study. 

Ho  cannonical  correlation  was  found  at  the  .05  level 
of  significance  indicating  that  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant relationship  between  ratings  on  the  Coworker  Rating 
Form  and  scores  on  the  scales  of  the  Haslach  Burnout 


Inventory. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 

Dlls  Chapter  presents  interpretation  and  theoretical  explanation 
for  the  direct  effects  represented  in  the  reduced  path  model  shown  in 
Figure  2 and  for  the  indirect  causal  effects  presented  in  Table  7.  Dis- 
cussion of  methodological  and  conceptual  considerations  for  future 
research  designed  to  test  theoretical  models  of  burnout  is  also  presented. 

The  causal  model  of  burnout  proposed  in  this  study  was  supported 
by  the  results  of  the  path  analysis  used  to  test  the  model  In  that  not 
only  job  characteristics  but  also  personality  characteristics  were  found 
to  have  a direct  effect  upon  the  criterion  measure  of  Burnout  which  was 
defined  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  by  combining  scores  on  the 
Emotional  Exhaustion— Frequency  and  the  Emotional  Exhaustion— Intensity 
scales  and  scores  on  the  Depersonalization— Frequency  and  the  Depersonal- 
ization—Intensity  scales  of  the  Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  and  then 
performing  median  splits  to  create  classification  scores  of  "burnt  out" 
and  "not  burnt  out."  Causal  effects  were  supported  by  the  path  coef- 
ficients between  the  personality  characteristic  variable  of  Ego  Develop- 
ment and  Burnout  and  by  the  path  coefficients  between  the  job 
characteristic  variables  of  Age  of  Population  and  Burnout,  Diagnosis 
of  Population  and  Burnout,  Heanlngfulness  of  Work  (JDSl)  and  Burnout, 
Knowledge  of  Results  of  Work  (J052)  and  Burnout,  and  General  Satisfaction 
with  Work  (J0S4)  and  Burnout. 
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The  peth  coefficient  between  Ego  Development  and  Burnout 
(PlOl  ’ -21)  Indicated  that  for  this  sample  of  subjects  the  higher  an 
individual's  level  of  ego  development,  the  higher  his  or  her  score  will 
be  Oh  the  burnout  criterion  measure  previously  defined.  This  finding, 
while  consistent  with  the  prediction  that  the  personality  characteristic 
variable  of  Ego  Development  would  have  a direct  effect  upon  Burnout, 
was  at  the  seme  time  inconsistent  witn  the  predicted  direction  of  that 
effect  and  with  the  theoretical  rationale  used  to  include  level  of 
ego  development  as  a personality  variable  within  this  causal  model  of 
burnout.  It  had  been  assumed  that  level  of  ego  development,  taken  to 
represent  a measure  of  emotional  maturity  and  wotional  stability, 
would  aid  an  individual  in  dealing  with  job-related  stress.  A higher 
level  of  ego  development  was  therefore  assumed  to  be  an  asset  in  coping 
witn  burnout.  The  results  of  this  study  would  suggest  that  a higher  level 
of  ego  development  as  defined  by  Loevinger  (Loevinger  and  Wessler.  1970), 
nay  in  fact  be  a liability  rather  than  an  asset  in  coping  with  job- 
related  burnout  for  this  category  of  child  care  worker. 

Theoretically,  the  above  finding  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Individuals  with  higher  levels  of  ego  development,  i.e.,  above 
level  1-3.  as  defined  in  Loevinger's  hierarchical  stage  theory  (Loevinger 
and  Wessler,  1970),  while  better  eoulpped  cognitively  and  emotionally 
to  handle  stress,  are  at  the  sane  time  handicapped  in  their  struggle 
with  stress  by  possessing  a high  motivation  for  achievement,  by  being 
excessively  conscientious  about  tneir  work,  by  possessing  a strong  sense 
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of  PBsponsibiHt^  for  getting  things  done,  by  being  very  intense  in 
their  interpersonal  interactions  and  by  being  overly  self-critical 
in  assessing  their  accctnpl ishments.  All  of  these  attributes  or  quali- 
ties have  been  cited  in  the  burnout  literature  as  factors  contributing 
to  an  individual's  susceptability  to  burnout  (Daley,  1979;  Edelwich  and 
Brodsky,  1980;  Pines,  Aronson,  and  Kafry,  1981), 

In  addition,  when  the  theoretical  conceptualization  of  ego 
development  is  considered  relative  to  the  job  conditions  inherent  within 
the  occupation  of  residential  child  care  worker,  the  results  presented 
above  are  better  understood.  It  can  be  assumed  that  individuals  with 
higher  levels  of  ego  development  who  work  with  individuals  who  are 
seriously  enough  emotionally  disturbed  or  mentally  retarded  to  require 
residential  placement  are  likely  to  feel  less  in  control  of  the  inter- 
ventions that  they  make  in  their  efforts  to  produce  change  and  improve- 
ment for  their  clients,  and  are  thus  more  likely  to  experience  burnout. 
In  this  sample  of  residential  child  care  workers,  two  of  the  three 
individuals  who  were  assessed  as  having  the  highest  level  of  ego 
development  for  this  group  of  subjects,  i.e,  level  1-4/5,  were  also 
classified  according  to  the  above-mentioned  criterion  as  "burnt  out." 
Accordingly,  it  can  also  be  assumed  that  Individuals  who  have  reached 
high  levels  of  ego  development  and  who  work  in  jobs  that  allow  for 
greater  feelings  of  control  over  the  interventions  or  efforts  made  in 
that  job  will  not  be  as  likely  to  burnout.  This  understanding  of  how 
level  of  ego  development  and  Job  conditions  can  Interact  to  affect  an 
individual's  experience  of  burnout  represents  the  basic  underlying 
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conceptual  rationale  for  the  theoretical  noOe1  of  burnout  proposed  and 

The  personality  variable  of  Ego  Development  v/as  also  found  to 
have  a direct  effect  upon  the  personality  variables  of  aefiavioral 
Flexibility  (pj^  ■ ,20)  and  Vocational  Interest  Pattern  {pj,  = .20). 
indicating  that  subjects  classified  as  behavioraHy  flexible  showed 
higher  levels  of  ego  development  and  subjects  with  vocational  interest 
pattern  scores,  previously  defined  as  most  closely  correlated  with  a 
criterion  measure  of  burnout,  showed  higher  levels  of  ego  development. 
Individuals  rated  as  having  reached  a higher  level  of  ego  development 
will,  by  Loevinger’s  conceptual  definition  of  higher  ego  levels,  be 
characterited  by  greater  cognitive  complexity  and  thus  a greater  ability 
to  consider  different  and  often  disparate  alternatives  or  issues  when 
problem  solving  or  performing  behavioraHy  {Loevinger  and  Wessler, 
1970),  This  quality  is  consistent  with  the  definition  of  behavioral 
flexibility  used  in  this  study.  Thus  it  follows  that  higher  levels  of 
ego  development  would  allow  an  individual  to  experience  greater 
behavioral  flexibility. 

Interpretation  of  the  direct  effect  of  Ego  Development  upon 
Vocational  Interest  Pattern  is  restricted  by  the  limitations  of  the  type 
of  scores,  i.e..  cannonical  variate  scores,  used  to  represent  Vocational 
Interest  Pattern  1n  this  study.  The  direct  causa!  effects  of  level  of 
ego  development  upon  vocational  interest  pattern  suggested  that  subjects 
with  higher  levels  of  ego  development  chose  a vocational  Interest 
pattern  established  in  this  study  as  positively  related  to  the  criterion 
measure  of  burnout  described  in  Chapter  II. 
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The  direct  causal  effects  established  between  Ego  Development 
and  the  job  characteristic  variables  of  Age  of  Population  (p^j  ° .06), 
Diagnosis  of  Population  • .11),  Responsibility  for  Outcone  of  Work 
(0062)  (p^j  = .24),  and  General  Satisfaction  with  Work  [JDS4)  (pg^  = 
-.08)  would  Indicate  that  subjects  in  this  study  rated  as  having  reached 
higher  levels  of  ego  developnieht  worked  with  residents  who  were  older, 
worked  with  residents  who  were  anotionally  disturbed,  perceived  them- 
selves as  having  greater  responsibility  for  the  results  of  their  work, 
and  reported  lower  feelings  of  general  satisfaction  with  their  work. 

This  last  finding  contradicts  the  theoretical  rationale  used  to 
Include  the  General  Satisfaction  with  Work  scale  of  the  Job  Diagnostic 
Survey  as  a "perceived"  job  characteristic  variable  in  testing  the  causal 
model  of  burnout.  The  assumption  had  been  made  that  higher  levels  of 
ego  development  would  positively  affect  an  individual's  feelings  of 
general  satisfaction  with  his  work.  Following  Loevinger's  conoeptualiza- 
tion  of  higher  levels  of  ego  development  (Loevinger  and  Messier,  1970), 
the  above  findings  may  be  understood  in  that  while  individuals  having 
reached  higher  levels  of  ego  development  may  in  faot  be  more  capable  of 
arranging  events  so  that  they  perceive  their  work  as  more  satisfying, 
they  are  also  characteristically  more  motivated  toward  achievetent,  hold 
greater  feelings  of  responsibility  for  accomplishing  goals,  and  greater 
feelings  of  guilt  when  they  fail  to  accomplish  goals,  and  are  generally 
more  self-critical  than  individuals  at  lower  levels  of  ego  development; 
all  of  these  gualities  may  be  assumed  td  contribute  to  lowered  feelings 
of  satisfaction  with  one's  job,  especially  when  that  job  involves  direct 
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service  care  to  seriously  handicapp^  indlvidiials  who  often  fall  to 
acconpUsh  the  goals  established  by  the  child  care  worker. 

The  direct  effect  of  Ego  Development  upon  the  "actual"  job 
characteristic  variables  of  Age  of  Population  and  Diagnosis  of  Popula- 
tion suggested  that  subjects  who  were  rated  as  having  reached  higher 
levels  of  ego  development  worked  with  older  residents  and  worked  with 
residents  who  were  diagnosed  as  emotionally  disturbed.  These  findings 
suggested  that  for  this  sample  of  subjects,  level  of  ego  development  may 
have  influenced  their  choice  regarding  the  age  of  residents,  i.e., 
adults  or  adolescents  versus  children  with  whom  to  work  as  well  as  their 
choice  of  the  diagnostic  classification,  i.e.,  emotionally  disturbed 
versus  mentally  retarded,  of  residents  with  whom  to  work.  It  is  sug- 
gested here  that  this  finding  of  the  effect  of  ego  level  on  choice  of 
resident  population  with  whom  to  work  may  reflect  the  traditional,  per- 
haps culturally  stereotyped  assumption,  that  children  and  mentally 
retarded  individuals  require  less  skill  and  ability  to  work  with  than 
is  reguired  in  working  with  adolescents  and  adults  and  emotionally 
disturbed  individuals.  This  consideration  has  been  discussed  by  other 
authors  (Ooernberg,  1980).  In  addition,  in  line  with  Loevinger's 
(Loevinger  and  Wessler,  1970)  conceptual  constructs  of  the  higher  levels 
of  ego  development,  i.e.,  above  the  1-3  level,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
strong  need  for  achievement  and  for  accomplislment  of  goals  will  be  less 
frequently  fulfilled  in  work  with  residents  who  are  children  and/or 
mentally  retarded.  Therefore,  these  two  groups  of  residents  may  not  be 
chosen  to  be  worked  with  by  individuals  with  higher  levels  of  ego 
development. 
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Finally,  the  direct  effect  of  Ego  Development  upon  the  job 
chiracteristic  varleble  of  Responsibility  for  Outcome  of  Work  (JDS2) 
was  not  only  consistent  with  the  prediction  thet  level  of  ego  develoo- 
ment  will  have  a direct  effect  upon  feelings  of  responsibility  for  the 
outcome  of  one's  work,  but  also  with  the  theoretical  rationale  from 
which  this  prediction  was  derived.  Loevlnger  (Loevinger  and  Wessler, 
1970)  describes  a strong  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  results  of 
one's  actions  as  emerging  from  the  1-3/4  level  and  becoming  fully 
developed  at  the  1-4  level.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  individuals 
with  higher  levels  of  ego  development  will  perceive  their  jobs  as 
providing  them  with  responsibility  for  the  outceme  of  their  work  not 
only  in  terms  of  actual  Job  conditions  but  also  because  these  individuals 
would  perceive  themselves  as  more  responsible  for  their  efforts  than 
would  Individuals  functioning  at  lower  levels  Of  ego  development. 

The  direct  causal  effects  identified  for  the  personality  charac- 
teristic variable  of  Behavioral  Flevibllity  upon  the  personality 
characteristic  variable  of  Vocational  Interest  Pattern  (p^^  = -.11)  and 
upon  the  "perceived"  job  characteristic  variables  of  Knowledge  of 
Results  of  Work  (JDS3)  (pg^  - .13)  and  General  Satisfaction  with  Work 
IJD54)  (pgj  • .07)  suggested  that  subjects  in  this  study  who  were 
classified  as  behaviorally  flejible  did  not  show  a vocational  interest 
pattern  that  was  positively  correlated  with  a criterion  measure  of 
burnout  and  that  subjects  classified  as  behaviorally  flexible  scored 
higher  on  those  JDS  subscales  measuring  feelings  that  one's  Job  provides 
feedback  regarding  the  results  of  work  and  feelings  of  general  satis- 
faction with  one's  job. 
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finally,  the  direct  effects  of  the  personality  characteristic 
variable  of  Vocational  interest  Pattern  upon  the  job  characteristic 
variables  of  Age  of  Population  (p^j  ■ -.09).  Heaningfulness  of  Work 
(JOSl)  (Pg3  = .15),  Knowledge  of  Results  (JDS3)  (p^^  ■ .07).  and  General 
Satisfaction  with  Work  (JDS4)  > ,U)  indicated  that  subjects  who 
had  a vocational  Interest  pattern  score  which  was  positively  correlated 
with  a burnout  criterion  measure,  worked  with  younger  residents,  per- 
ceived their  work  as  meaningful,  perceived  their  job  as  providing  them 
with  knowledge  of  the  results  of  their  work,  and  experienced  feelings  of 
general  job  satisfaction. 

Direct  Causal  Effects  of  the 

The  causal  implications  supported  by  the  path  coefficients 
between  the  "actual"  job  characteristic  variables  of  Age  of  Population 
!Pi04  ' *"'*  Diagnosis  of  Population  (p^jjj  • -.07)  and  the  criterion 

measure  of  Burnout  suggested  that  for  this  sample  of  child  care  workers, 
those  individuals  who  worked  with  older  residents  scored  higher  on  the 
criterion  measure  of  Burnout,  while  those  individuals  who  scored  lower 
on  the  criterion  measure  of  Burnout  worked  with  residents  having  a pri- 
mary diagnosis  of  emotional  disturbance.  The  direct  effect  of  Age 
of  Population  upon  Diagnosis  of  Population  (p^^  > -.44)  suggested  that 
the  older  the  residents  worked  with,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  diag- 
nosed as  mentally  retarded.  This  finding  is  validated  by  a census 
analysis  of  the  patient  population  of  the  Devereux  Foundation. 

The  direct  causal  effects  of  the  Age  of  Population  upon  the  per- 
ceived job  characteristics  of  Responsibility  for  Outcome  (JD57) 
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(p;4  ' Knowledge  of  Results  (J053)  {pj,  • .19)  and  General 

Satisfaction  with  Work  (JDS4)  (pg^  = ,12)  supported  the  prediction  that 
the  age  of  residents  with  whom  an  individual  works  will  influence  his  or 
her  perception  about  his  or  her  dob.  These  fihdings  suggested  that  the 
older  the  residents  worked  with,  the  less  workers  in  this  sample  felt 
responsihle  for  the  end  results  of  their  work,  the  more  likely  they  were 
to  perceive  their  job  as  providing  them  with  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  their  work,  and  the  higher  their  feelings  of  general  job  satisfaction. 

Causal  Implications  were  supported  by  the  path  coefficient 
between  the  "actual"  Job  characteristic  variable  of  Diagnosis  of  Popula- 
tion and  the  "perceived"  job  characteristic  variable  of  Responsibility 
for  Outcome  (JDS2)  (pjg  = -.15)  with  the  indication  that  child  care 
workers  who  worked  with  mentally  retarded  residents  scored  higher  on 
this  JDS  scale  measuring  perceptions  of  responsibility  for  the  end 
results  of  one's  work.  This  finding  also  supports  the  prediction  that 
the  diagnosis  of  the  residents  with  whom  one  works  will  affect  the 
individual's  perceptions  about  his  or  her  work. 

The  direct  causal  effects  of  the  perceived  job  characteristic 
variables  of  Meaningfulness  of  Work  (JDSI)  (p,gg  = -.28),  Knowledge  of 
Results  (JDS2)  (p.|ju  = -.22)  on  the  criterioh  measure  of  Burnout 
suggested  that  for  this  sample  of  child  care  workers,  the  greater  an 
Individual's  eaperienced  meanlngfulncss  of  his  or  her  work,  the  more 
the  individual  perceived  his  or  her  job  as  providing  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  his  or  her  work,  and  the  greater  the  feelings  of  general  job 
satisfaction,  the  more  likely  an  individual  worker  would  be  classified 
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as  "not  burnt  out."  Each  of  these  causal  effects  is  consistent  with 
the  prediction  that  how  an  individual  perceives  his  or  her  job  will  have 
a direct  effect  upon  that  individual's  experience  of  job  burnout.  More 
specifically,  these  findings  support  the  underlying  theoretical  rationale 
for  this  prediction;  that  is.  positive  perception  of  one's  job  will 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  job  burnout.  These  findings  are  noted  to  be 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  an  earlier  study  which  also  considered 
the  relationship  between  a criterion  measure  of  burnout  (Haslach  Burnout 
Inventory]  and  perceived  job  characteristics  as  measured  by  the  Job 
Diagnostic  Survey  (Haslach  and  Jackson,  1981). 

Direct  causa!  effects  were  also  established  between  the  perceived 
job  characteristic  variables.  As  predicted,  the  perceived  job  charac- 
teristic variables  of  Responsibility  for  Outcome  (JDS2)  (pg^  > .43]  and 
Knowledge  of  Results  (J0S3)  (pgg  = ,16]  were  both  found  to  have  direct, 
positive  effects  upon  the  job  characteristic  variable  of  Heaningfulness 
of  Work  {JDSl].  These  findings  suggested  that  for  this  sample  of  child 
care  workers,  those  individuals  who  perceived  themselves  as  responsible 
for  the  outcome  of  their  work  and  who  perceived  their  jobs  as  providing 
then  with  information  regarding  the  results  of  their  work  experienced 
their  work  as  more  meaningful  than  did  those  workers  who  did  not 
hold  these  perceptions.  The  final  path  model  also  supported  a direct 
causal  effect  of  the  perception  that  the  job  provides  information  or 
knowledge  regarding  the  results  of  one's  work  upon  feelings  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  outcome  of  one's  work.  These  findings  were  consistent 
with  predictions. 


Finally,  as  predicted,  direct  causal  effects  were  supported  in 
Che  obtained  path  model  for  the  positive  effects  of  Meaningfulness  of 
Work  (JDSl)  (Pgj  - .38)  and  Knowledge  of  Results  (J0S3)  (pgg  • .11) 
upon  an  individual's  feelings  of  general  Job  satisfaction  as  measured 
by  the  JDS  scale  of  General  Satisfaction  with  Work.  These  findings 
were  consistent  with  the  theoretical  rationale  offered  by  this  author 
and  by  Hackman  and  Lawler  (1971)  in  the  theoretical  conceptualiaation 
of  the  JDS,  The  negative  path  coefficient  found  between  Responsibility 
for  Outcome  (JOSZ)  and  General  Satisfaction  with  Work  (JDS4)  (pg^  = 
-.08)  was  not  consistent  with  the  prediction  that  how  responsible  a 
worker  feels  for  the  results  of  his  work  would  positively  Influence  his 
feelings  of  general  job  satisfaction. 


In  addition  to  the  direct  effects  or  influence  of  the  personality 
characteristic  variables  and  the  j'ob  characteristic  variables,  signifi- 
cant Indirect  effects  were  also  found.  As  shown  in  Tahle  7,  Indirect 
causal  effects  were  conputed  for  each  personality  characteristic  and 
job  characteristic  variable  upon  the  various  dependent  variables  by 
subtracting  the  path  coefficient  from  the  tero-order  correlation  of  the 
two  variables. 

Of  the  personality  characteristic  variables,  only  Vocational 
Interest  Pattern  (n8iQ3  ® -.052)  showed  a significant  indirect  effect 
upon  the  criterion  measure  of  Burnout.  This  indirect  effect  suggested 
that  as  direct  effects  of  the  personality  characteristic  variable  of 
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Kacatlonal  Interest  Pattern  occurred  on  the  "actual"  job  characteristic 
variable  of  Age  of  Population  and  on  the  ''perceived"  job  characteristic 
variables  of  Heaningfulness  of  Wrl:  (JDS1),  Knowledge  of  Results  (JDS3), 
and  General  Satisfaction  with  Work  (JDS4).  a negatively  correlated 
indirect  effect  was  created  on  the  criterion  measure  of  Burnout  by  the 
variable  of  Vocational  Interest  Pattern, 

Those  Job  characteristic  variables  which  showed  significant 
indirect  effects  upon  the  criterion  measure  of  Burnout  were  Age  of 
Population  (TIE,g,  = -.12);  Heaningfulness  of  Kork  (JDS4)  = 

-.09);  Responsibility  for  Outcome  (J0S3)  {nEjg^  • -.13);  Knowledge  of 
Results  (JDS3)  (TlE^Qg  * “*10);  and  General  Satisfaction  with  Work 
(JDS4)  (TIEjqj  = -.12),  These  findings  of  significant  indirect  effects 
represent  the  influence  these  variables  have  upon  the  criterion  measure 
of  Burnout  as  a result  of  their  direct  impact  or  influence  upon  other 
antecedent  variables  in  the  path  model. 

Computed  causal  effects  presented  in  Table  7 revealed  that  the 
Indirect  effects  created  by  the  personality  characteristic  variable  of 
Ego  Oevelopnent  upon  the  "perceived"  job  characteristic  variable  of 
Heaningfulness  of  Work  (JOSl)  were  so  significant  that  when  the  corre- 
lations were  deccmposed  a significant  direct  effect  was  created 
(Pg,  = -.168),  This  path  had  beenOropped  front  the  original  path  model 
for  failure  to  meet  the  criterion  of  significance  (P  < ,05;  Pg,  = -.047) 
fon  incipsion  in  the  second  path  analysis.  This  finding  strongly 
supported  the  importance  of  indirect  causal  effects  in  developing  and 
in  testing  causal  models.  Conceptually,  the  significance  of  the  indirect 
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causal  effects  of  the  anteceCeoT  variables  in  the  causal  model  of 
burnout  presented  in  this  study  provides  further  support  for  the  under- 
lying theoretical  framework  for  the  model.  That  is  to  say,  that  how  an 
individual  experiences  burnout  may  best  be  understood  as  a result  of  the 
combined  effects  of  individual  personality  characteristics  and  charac- 
teristics, both  actual  and  perceived,  of  the  Job-  This  would  therefore 
Include  not  only  the  isolated  direct  effects  of  each  group  of  variables 
upon  burnout,  but  also  the  indirect  effects  created  on  burnout  as  one 
antecedent  variable  influences  other  antecedent  variables  within  this 

Interpretation  of  the  Results 

The  positive  relationship  between  the  amount  of  Sick  Leave  and 
Personal  Use  Leave  taken  by  the  child  care  workers  used  as  subjects  in 
this  study  indicated  tnat  individuals  who  scored  higher  on  the  MBI 
scale  measuring  frequency  of  «i)otional  exhaustion  used  more  Sick  Leave 
and  Personal  Use  Leave  during  the  time  period  of  September  through 
December  1981,  Thus,  for  this  sample  of  residential  child  care  workers, 
how  frequently  an  individual  experienced  emotional  exhaustion  was 
directly  related  to  how  much  Sick  Leave  and  Personal  Use  Leave  he  or 
she  took.  These  results  were  consistent  with  the  research  findings  and 
the  theoretical  assumptions  reported  in  earlier  studies  (haslach  and 
Jackson,  1981;  Haslach  ahd  Pines,  1977;  Pines,  Aronson,  and  Kafry. 

1981}  in  which  sick  leave  was  either  found  to  be  or  hypothesized  to 
be  positively  correlated  with  an  individual's  score  on  a criterion 
measure  of  burnout. 
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Tfie  failure  to  obtain  signifitant  results  in  assessing  the  rela- 
tionship between  an  individual's  self-report  measure  of  his  or  her 
experience  of  burnout  and  a rating  made  b;  a coworker  on  now  He  or  she  per- 
ceives that  Individual  relative  to  the  degree  of  burnout  experienced  may 
be  explained  by  the  limitations  of  the  scale  used  by  coworkers  to  assess 
the  fellow  employee's  experience  of  burnout.  A factor  analysis  of 
the  Coworker  Rating  Form  revealed  different  item  loadings  for  factors 
on  this  scale  Chan  Chose  found  by  fiaslach  and  Jackson  (1981)  for  Che 
Maslach  Burnout  Inventory,  Future  research  should  use  the  same  scale 
for  coworker  ratings  of  a subject  as  Is  used  by  subjects  in  their  self- 
report  assessment  of  burnout.  Finally,  it  is  observed  that  despite  the 
observable  behavioral  correlates  of  burnout  cited  in  the  literature 
{Freudenberger,  197S,  1977;  Pines  and  Maslach,  1978),  conceptually,  the 
experience  of  burnout  may  in  fact  be  too  much  of  an  Intrapersonal 
experience  to  be  assessed  accurately  other  than  in  its  most  severe 
stages,  i.e.  Burnout  Mental  Disorder  as  defined  by  Paine  (1981),  by  a 
coworker. 


Considerations  for  Future  Research 
Future  research  studies  designed  to  test  theoretical  or  causal 
models  of  burnout  night  benefit  not  only  from  the  knowledge  that  sig- 
nificant causal  effects  were  supported  by  the  final,  reduced  path  model 
obtained  in  this  study  but  also  from  knowledge  of  the  methodological 
flaws  of  Che  present  study.  Caution  should  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  subsequent  research  studies  to  include  an  equal  number  of  per- 
sonality characteristic  variables  and  job  characteristic  variables  when 
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testing  the  causal  model.  The  Inclusion  of  more  job  characteristic 
variables  than  personality  characteristic  variables  in  the  present 
oath  model  autmatically  inflated  the  amount  of  variance  and  the  number 
of  direct  effects  accounted  for  by  the  job  characteristic  variables. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  refining  the  selection 
criterion  for  personality  characteristics  to  be  included  in  the  causal 
model-  This  is  necessary  not  only  at  the  level  of  developing  a theoret- 
ical rationale  for  including  a personality  characteristic  in  a causal 
model,  but  also  in  determining  how  these  variables  are  operationally 
defined,  i.e.,  tests  and  measures  to  be  used,  in  testing  the  model. 
Personality  traits  such  as  individual  proOlem-solving  skills  and  coping 
strategies  or  skills  night  better  be  used  in  testing  the  theoretical 
model  proposed  in  this  study,  A measure  of  ego  strength,  rather  than 
ego  development,  might  more  accurately  assess  an  individual's  coping 
abilities  relative  to  the  etperlence  of  burnout.  Other  personality 
characteristics  that  might  be  expected  to  have  direct  causal  effects 
upon  burnout  would  be  cognitive  complexity,  attribution  of  responsibil- 
ity and  perception  of  Job-related  stress.  This  last  characteristic, 
perception  of  job-related  stress,  might  be  conceptually  understood 
according  to  Selye's  dichotomy  of  experienced  stress  in  terms  of  dis- 
tess,  i.e.,  bad  stress,  versus  eustress.  i.e..  good  stress  (Selye, 

1974,  1970).  It  would  appear  to  be  of  value  in  developing  a causal 
model  of  burnout  to  consider  the  effects  of  an  individual's  perception 
of  stress  upon  burnout,  based  on  the  assumption  that  what  is  experienced 
as  "distress"  for  one  individual  might  be  perceived  or  experienced  as 
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"eustress"  for  another  and  thus  uoold  influence  the  experience  of 

While  an  individual's  perceptions  of  his  job.  as  stated  in 
Chapter  I,  have  been  established  to  be  the  most  critical  factors  in 
understanding  the  effect  of  Job  conditions  upon  the  individual  (Hackman 
and  La«ler,  1971],  the  inclusion  of  a third-party,  objective  assessment 
of  job  conditions  in  a causal  model  of  burnout  is  recninnenOed.  This 
additional  Job  characteristic  variable  would  serve  as  a valioational 
check  of  the  individual's  perceptions  of  his  or  her  job  against  a more 
objective  perception  of  the  job  conditions,  allowing  for  an  assessment 
of  discrepancies  between  actual  and  perceived  job  characteristics  as 
well  as  an  assessment  of  how  each  of  these  variables  influences  the 
experience  of  burnout. 

Longitudinal  studies  such  as  those  conducted  by  Chemiss  (1980) 
are  also  reconmended.  Such  studies  allow  not  only  for  better  under- 
standing of  the  causal  implications  supported  in  a test  of  a theoreti- 
cal model  of  burnout,  but  also  for  establishing  a greater  understanding 
of  the  burnout  process  (Paine,  1981). 

finally,  the  advanUge  of  using  test  Instruments  or  assessment 
techniques  that  will  provide  interval-level  rather  than  ncminal-level 
data  should  not  be  overlooked  in  future  studies  tesing  causal  models 
of  burnout.  Interpretation  of  the  results  in  the  present  study  were 
in  some  cases  limited,  i.e..  with  the  score  used  for  the  variable  of 
Vocational  Interest  Pattern,  due  to  the  necessity  of  creating  an 
interval-level  variable  frc*  data  provided  by  scales  using  nominal- 
level  of  measurement. 
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Conclusions 

The  reduced  petti  model  obtained  1n  this  study  supported  the 
theoretical  irodel  of  burnout  which  proposed  that  the  experience  of 
burnout  is  directly  affected  not  only  by  characteristics  of  the  job  but 
also  by  personality  characteristics  of  the  individual  worker.  It  was 
established  by  the  results  of  this  study  that  both  personality  charac- 
teristics and  job  characteristics  as  operationally  defined  1n  this 
study  have  direct  effects  upon  a criterion  measure  of  burnout,  created 
for  the  purpose  of  this  study  by  performing  median  splits  on  the  com- 
bined scores  for  the  two  Emotional  Exhaustion  Scales  and  for  the  two 
Depersonalization  scales  of  the  Haslach  Burnout  Inventory  In  order  to 
create  a classification  category  of  "burnt  out"  and  "not  burnt  out," 

Job  characteristic  variables,  i.e..  Age  of  Population,  Diagnosis  of 
Population,  Heanlngfulness  of  Work  (JD51),  Knowledge  of  Results  (JDS3), 
and  General  Satisfaction  with  Work  (JDS4),  were  found  to  have  the  most 
direct  effect  upon  the  criterion  measure  of  burnout.  A direct  effect 
was  also  supported  for  the  personality  characteristic  variable  of  Ego 
Development,  although  the  direction  of  this  effect  was  Inconsistent 
with  the  originally  predicted  negative  correlation  of  level  of  ego 
developnient  with  the  criterion  measure  of  burnout.  Significant  indirect 
effects  were  also  established  between  both  personality  characteristic 
variables  and  the  criterion  measure  of  burnout  and  job  characteristic 
variables  and  the  criterion  measure  of  burnout. 

The  greater  number  of  direct  effects  found  for  job  chanacter- 
istlc  variables  versus  personality  characteristic  variables  upon  the 
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criterion  mensure  of  burnout  may  reflect  a meCbodologlcal  flaw  In  the 
design  of  the  present  study  rather  than  greater  causal  significance  of 
job  characteristics  upon  burnout. 

Reconnendations  were  presented  for  future  research  studies 
designed  to  expand  and  to  strengthen  Che  theoretical  model  of  burnout 
proposed  In  the  present  study.  Hethodological  weaknesses  of  the  current 
research  design  were  also  discussed  Co  aid  In  the  development  of  better 
causal  models  to  be  used  1n  testing  the  present  theory  of  burnout  or  in 
testing  new  theories  of  burnout. 


APPEMDIX 


INFORHED  CONSENT 


ProlDCol  S 


Project  Title: 


The  Effect  of  Perceived  Job  Characteristics  and  Person- 
ality Variables  UDon  Experienced  Burnout  among  Residen- 
tial Child  Care  Workers 


Any  job  that  requires  a oerson  to  help  or  to  care  for  others 
is  a job  that  involves  special  talents  and  abilities  in  relating 
to  people.  Such  a job  can  also  involve  a good  deal  of  stress. 
Prolonged  stress  that  is  job  related  can  lead  to  a condition 
known  as  burnout-  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  consider 
the  effect  that  a person's  perceptions  and  feelings  about  his  job 
combined  with  certain  personality  characteristics  will  have  upon 
how  the  individual  copes  with  burnout. 


following  statements  before  signing 


attached 


1.  I understand  that  participation  in  this  study  will  involve 
the  completion  of  (a)  a biographical  data  sheet;  (b)  five 
(S)  pencil-paper  questionnaires;  and  Ic)  a rating  form  on 
one  of  my  coworkers.  I understand  that  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  between  two  and  two  and  one-half  hours 
to  complete  all  questionnaires  and  rating  forms. 

2.  I understand  that  participation  In  this  study  will  involve 
no  risk  or  accompanying  discomfort  either  physically  or 
psychologically  to  myself  or  to  any  other  subject. 

3.  I understand  that  I will  not  be  compensated  monetarily 
for  my  time  taken  to  participate  in  this  study. 

4.  I understand  that  I will  benefit  frcm  participating  ln  this 
study  by  developing  an  increased  awareness  of  my  feelings 
and  perceptions  pertaining  to  myself  and  to  r\y  job.  I also 
understand  that  following  the  completion  of  this  study  a 
brief  written  report  will  be  made  available  to  me  upon 
request  outlining  the  overall  findings  of  the  study. 

5.  I understand  that  confidentiality  is  insured  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  by  the  law  and  by  the  professional  code  of 
ethics  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  which 
are  adhered  to  by  the  principal  investigator. 
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Code  I 
Campus 

BIOSRAPHICAL  DATA  SHEET 


Age:  

Ssx:  Hale Female 

Marital  Status;  Single Harried 

Divorced Engaged 

Years  of  Completed  Educations: 

High  School  


Graduate  School  

What  is  the  chronological  age  range  of  most  of  the  Devereux  residents 
with  whom  you  work? 

Children  (S  years  to  12  years)  

Adolescents  (13  years  to  20  years)  

Young  Adults  (21  years  to  35  years)  

Older  Adults  (36  years  to  75  years)  

What  is  the  primary  diagnosis  of  the  residents  with  whcm  you  work? 

Hental  Retardation  

Emotionally  Disturbed  

Multiple  Handicapped,  i.e. , HR  and  EO  
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WASHINGTON  UNIVERSIH  SENTENCE  COMPLETION  TEST 


WOMEN’ 


Pleasa  fill  out  the  attached  sentence  conpletion 
fonn.  As  you  will  see,  these  are  incomplete 
sentences.  Please  finish  each  one.  Notice  that 
there  are  two  pages;  please  make  sure  that  you 
ccnpiete  all  thirty-six  teens.  Thank  you  for 
your  cooperation. 


•Reproduced  by  permission  of  Jossey-Oass,  Inc.,  Publishers,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  94104.  Further  reproduction  is  orohibited  without 
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iR&tructtDns : Please  coniplete  the  following  sentences. 


Raising  a family  _ 


4.  If  my  mother  

6-  The  thing  I like  about  myself  is 

7.  Hy  mother  and  I 

B.  Uhat  gets  me  into  trouble  is  

9.  Education  

D.  When  people  are  helpless  

2.  Ky  father  

3.  A pregnant  woman  

4.  When  my  mother  spanked  me,  I 

5.  A wife  should  


7.  Rhen  I am  nervous.  I 

8.  A woman 's  body  

9.  When  a child  won't  join  in  group  activities 


20 

21 


Men  are  lucky  because  

Rhen  they  talked  about  sex,  I 


she  worried 
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Vy  na1r  problem  is  

ilhenever  she  was  with  her  motf 
The  worst  thing  about  being  a 


Sometimes  she  wished  Chat 
When  I am  with  a nan  


31 

32 


When  Shi  thought  of  her  mother,  she 

If  I can't  get  what  I want  

Usualljt  she  felt  that  sex 

For  a women  e career  is  

My  conscience  bothers  me  if  

A woman  should  always  
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WASHINGTON  UNIVERSm  SENTENCE  COHPLETION  TEST  FOR  HEN* 


Please  fill  out  the  attached  sentence  conole- 
tlon  form.  As  you  will  see*  these  are 
incomplete  sentences.  Please  finish  each  one. 
Notice  that  there  are  Uo  pages;  please  make 
sure  Chat  you  complete  all  thirty-six  items. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation, 


•Reproduced  hy  permission  of  Jossey-Bass.  Inc..  Publishers,  San  Fran- 
cisco. California.  94104.  Further  reproduction  is  prohibited  without 


Instructions:  Please  complete  the  following  sentences. 
1.  Raising  a family  

3.  When  they  avoided  me  

5.  Being  with  other  people  

6.  The  thing  I like  about  myself  is  

7.  A man’s  job  

8.  If  I can't  get  what  I want  

9-  I am  embarrassed  when 

10.  Education 

II-  When  people  are  helpless  

12.  Women  are  lucky  because  

13.  What  gets  me  Into  trouble  is 

14.  A good  father  

15.  If  I were  king 

16.  A wife  should  

17.  I feel  sorry 

10.  When  a child  won’t  Join  in  group  activities  


20,  He  felt  proud  that  he  

n.  Men  are  lucky  because 

22.  When  they  talked  about  sex,  1 


26.  Hy  main  problem  is 

27.  When  his  wife  asked  him  to  help  with  the  housework 


When  1 an  criticized 


When  he  thought  of  his  pnother,  he 


32,  The  worst  thing  about  being  a nan 

33.  Usually  he  felt  that  sex  


I just  can't  stand  people  who  

Hy  conscience  bothers  me  if 

Crime  and  delinquency  could  be  halted  if 


INTERPERSONAL  DISPOSITION  INVEHTOBY 


Instructions 

On  the  fo1lo»ing  oeges  you  will  find  a series  of  statements  whicH 
a person  might  use  to  describe  himself  or  herself.  Read  each  statement 
and  decide  whether  or  not  it  describes  you.  Then  indicate  your  answer 
on  the  separate  answer  sheet. 


If  you  agree  with  a statement  or  decide  that  it  does  describe 
you,  answer  TRUE.  If  you  disagree  with  a statement  or  feel  that  it  is 
not  descriptive  of  you,  answer  PALSE. 

Indicate  your  answers  to  the  items  by  placing  an  X over  the  T 
1f  your  answer  is  TRUE  or  over  the  f if  your  answer  is  FALSE.  Always 
be  sure  that  Che  item  number  on  the  answer  sheet  matches  the  item  number 
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2.  I Hke  to  be  with  people  who  assume  a protective  attitude  toward 

3.  I try  to  control  others  rather  than  permit  them  to  control  ne. 

4.  Surf-board  riding  would  be  too  dangerous  for  me. 

6,  If  I have  a problesn,  I like  to  work  it  out  alone. 

7.  I seldom  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  something  just  to  make  others 


[Five  sample  items  of  the  Interpersonal  Disposition  Inventory  developed 
by  Bertins.  Walling,  and  Wetter  (1977)  and  taken  from  the  Personality 
Research  Form  (Form  M)  reproduced  by  special  permission  of  Research 
Psychologists  Press.  Inc.,  Port  Huron.  Michigan.  48060] 
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•This  scale  1s  officially  titled  The  Maslach  Burnout  Inventory.  The 
title  of  The  Berkeley  Survey  of  Professional  Occupations  was  used  in 
this  study  to  avoid  sensitizing  subjects  to  the  issue  of  burnout  just 


Copyright  I960  by  Christina  Naslach  and  Susan  E,  Jackson.  All  rights 
reserved,  Reproduced  by  special  permission  of  the  authors,  Department 
of  Psychology,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California,  94270- 
further  reproduction  Is  prohibited  without  permission  of  the  authors. 
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CCUOItKES 


Please  rate  your  coworker,  on  tli 
following  Items.  Be  assured  that  this  infonnatlon  will  be 
held  highly  confidential - 


Seems  to  feel  frustrated  by  his/her  job. 


Very  mildly  Moderately  Extremely 

frustrated  frustrated  frustrated 


Seems  to  treat  some  residents  as  if  they  were  Impersonal  objects. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


hot  at  Some  of  Much  of 

all  the  time  the  time 


Seems  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  work  directly  with  residents. 
I 2 3 4 6 E 7 


Very  much 


Deals  very  effectively  with  the  problems  of  the  residents. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Not  very  Moderately  Very 

effective  effective  effective 


Seems  to  be  burned  out  from  his/her  work. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Mildly 


Moderately 


Extremely 
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Deals  Mith  enotional  problems  very  calmly. 


y energetic  person. 


:o  care  what  happens  to  residents  oi 


■e  a positive  influence  on  the  residents'  lives  through 


lofl uence 


influence 


influence 
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